























FATHER TIM CASEY 





TAXATION WITHOUT “REPRESENTATION” 


C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


BANKER, a bricklayer, a truck-driver, a lawyer, a plumber, 
A etc, — they walked in casually to St. Mary’s Rectory, discussed 
baseball and politics until the priest entered. Without preface or apology 
all got down on their two knees and said some prayers together, then 
sat while one of their number read a few pages from the life of a saint. 
When the reader had marked the place and closed the book, one after 
another took out his memoranda and made his report. 

“TI called on that family on Hooper Street,” Otto Klemm began. 
“They are in pretty bad straits. He hasn’t had work since April. I got 
the promise of a temporary job down at the foundry. I left a grocery 
order to tide them over the week. The children are not in the Catholic 
school.” Turning to the next page, he continued: “Hugh Mestice and 
myself made two calls on that newcomer that took over Berry’s Place. 
Financially they seem able to carry on. The wife takes care of the store 
while he is laid up. But he is blue and discouraged — doesn’t know a 
soul in the parish. How he did pep up when we came and got talking! 
I can’t go there next week myself ; I’ll be out on the road.” 

A big man at the head of the table spoke up: “Killackey, you go with 
Mestice to make those visits until Klemm gets back.” 


W HO WERE this oddly assorted group of men? And what were 

they doing? They were the cream of the cream, the flower of 
the flock of St. Mary’s Parish (as they are of every parish in the land). 
There were the “St. Vincent de Paul,” and they were holding their 
weekly meeting. 

But why didn’t they leave this troublesome work to “The: Welfare,” 
as the worldly-wise so often counselled them to do? Because “welfare” 
is not “charity,” and no Christian does his whole duty toward the suf- 
fering fellow-members of Christ’s mystical body by paying his income 
tax. 

The next to report was Edmund Kinsella. “I kept on calling on the 
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Kirk family. Kirk himself is not a Catholic, but he finally consented, 
for the mother’s sake, to let the five children come to the Catholic 
school. When I interviewed Sister Majella she said if she took in one 
more child for the grades, she would have to make him sit on the win- 
dow sill. Every room is packed to the door. That makes at least thirty 
children I know who are not attending the parish school.” 

The big man at the head of the table turned red in the face and 
brought down his fist with a resounding thump. “This can’t go on! It’s 
a crying injustice! I tell you” — he glared at his companions — “T tell 
you we’ve stood it long enough!” 

Nobody showed concern over the outburst. They were used to “Big 
Jim Bourke,” the president of the St. Vincent de Paul. They left him to 
explain himself further. Besides he had not yet stated what it was that 
couldn’t go on—the depression or the parish school or the children 
or what? 

“My taxes,” he stormed, “are fifty percent higher than they were 
ten years ago, though I am not taking in half as much as I was then. 
What about you, Otto?” 

“Same here — or worse.” 

“And do you know where the bulk of the money goes?” 

“A good slice of it goes to build and equip and support the public 
schools — I know that.” 

“Yes,” cried Bourke. “And after we have been bled white for 
schools we don’t and can’t use, we have to try to find money to build 
and support schools for our own children. The State obliges us to 
send our children to school. We can’t, in conscience, send them to a 
non-sectarian school at the risk of their faith. So we build public 
Catholic schools which conform in every way to the requirements of 
the State. Still not a cent of our taxes can we have to support these 
schools which are doing the work of the State. Protestant Holland and 
Protestant England authorize Catholic parents to apply their school 
taxes to their own schools. Most of the provinces of Canada do the 
same. America leads in inflicting this injustice on twenty milllion of 
her own citizens. And they call this a free country!” 

“Americans have a holy horror of that bugaboo — union of Church 
and State,” suggested Klemm. 

“It is not a question of union of Church and State. It is not a ques- 
tion of Church at all. We will take care of our Church without any help 
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from the State. It is a question of simple justice. We are performing a 
work imposed by the State, and for which the State levies taxes. We 
want our share of the taxes for our share of the work. A simple ques- 
tion of justice, I tell you, as clear as the nose on your face.” 

“They say we can send our children to the State schools.” 

“We can’t. Our conscience won’t let us. And the fundamental law 
of the land guarantees freedom of conscience.” 

“Yes, but the fundamental law of the land also forbids the use of 
State money for religious purposes.” 

“When I give a handout to a hungry man who goes to church on 
Sundays, I am not contributing to religious purposes. No, we are not 
demanding money for religious purposes. We are urging our right to 
use the taxes, which we contribute for educational work, to the edu- 
cational work which we perform. Our educational work is that pre- 
scribed by the State. If, over and above, we teach religion, we do not 
ask a cent for that. Therefore not a cent of State money will be used 
for religious purposes.” 

“What about the American tradition of public non-sectarian educa- 
tion? The founders of the republic — ” 

“The founders of the republic knew nothing of non-sectarian edu- 
cation. The only schools they attended, the only schools they built or 
endowed, were schools in which religion was taught as well as arithmetic. 
Non-sectarian schools are a later degeneration. I say ‘degeneration’ ; 
and Americans should have had enough experience with such schools 
by now to know they are not the proper place to train good citizens. 
True, many splendid American citizens got their education in non-sec- 
tarian public schools, but that was while the religious atmosphere still 
lingered in the schools and in the homes. Now that the religious at- 
mosphere has been dissipated, see the kind of youth our non-religious 
schools are turning out.” 

“Do you know why they finally restricted public schools to the 
teaching of secular branches, leaving religious teaching to the home and 
the Sunday school?” 

— “Where they are not taught. — Yes, I know it very well. They 
said there were so many religions in this country that it was difficult to 
draw up a plan for teaching religion in the schools.” 

“And they still say the same thing. Many fair-minded non-Catholics 
admit the injustice of obliging Catholics to pay double school taxes, but 
they see no way out of it.” 
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“The way is clear. Allow us to use our own school taxes to support 
our own public Catholic schools. Nothing simpler.” 

“Nothing simpler for us Catholics; but what about the other reli- 
gions?” 

“Let them too find a way. It may be difficult, but it can be done, 
if they take the trouble of trying. If they are not sufficiently interested 
in the religious education of their children to take the trouble, then 
let them continue sending them to non-religious schools — but at the 
same time let them be fair to their Catholic fellow citizens.” 


IG JIM paused and glared about the room. Nobody, it seemed, 
B had anything further to offer on the subject. 

“Congratulations, Mr. President!’ Father Casey spoke for the first 
time. “With your inexorable logic, you have crushed all opposition. 
We can now say that the unanimous mind of this assembly is that Cath- 
olics should have their share of the educational tax for their share in 
the educational work.” 

“Father Casey,” Otto Klemm hastened to set him right, “that was 
the conviction of everybody here even before Bourke began to talk. 


I was merely quoting what the others say in order to bring out the argu- 
ments.” 


“Then, that settles it.” 

“What do you mean — settles it?” 

“Since it is evidently fair and just that we get our share of the school 
tax, then away with worry —no more worry about unpaid Sisters’ 
salaries, no more worry about lack of classroom space, about books for 
poor children, about coal supply and janitor’s pay, about — ” 

“Father Tim, are you still a believer in fairy tales?” 

“Are you still a believer in Santa Claus? Do you mean to sit demure- 
ly and wait until the State Legislature comes along and drops a school 
fund into your stocking? You quoted England — Holland. How did 
Catholics get justice there — in the very countries where the practice 
of the Catholic religion was once forbidden? By going out and fighting 
for it — fighting for it till they got it. That is the only way you will get 
it here.” 

“But what can we do?” 


“Is it impossible to induce Americans to be square with their Cath- 
olic fellow citizens? If that is the case, then you can do nothing — and 
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you may as well quit beefing about it. Settle down to bear your burden 
of double taxation with the best grace you can. It is idle to hanker after 
the impossible.” . 

“Impossible. No, I shouldn’t make it so strong as that. But it is 
mighty, mighty difficult.” 

“Oh, that’s quite another thing. That narrows down the issue to a 
simple question: which do you want more, your ease and comfort or a 
just school law?” 

“Have a heart, Father Tim, have a heart. You are always cutting 
out more work for us,” groaned Gregory Killackey. “But supposing we 
are willing — at least supposing my energetic and tireless colleagues here 
are willing to forego their ease and comfort, how are they going to go 
about getting this just law?” 

“In precisely the same way as one goes about getting any other just 
law: Discussion, agitation, propaganda, persuasion, effort, defeat, re- 
peated efforts, repeated defeats and finally, if you’ve got the — the — 
intestinal ruggedness to carry on, victory.—In the first place, are you 
quite sure that all the Catholic voters, men and women, are solidly be- 
hind the movement?” 

“T am quite sure they are not,” said Klemm. “Most of them do not 
even know there is any such animal.” 

“Then,” returned the priest, “that is the place to begin. I imagine 
you men hear grumbling in plenty when you canvass the parish for the 
coal collection or for subscriptions towards the school addition.” 

“T’ll say we do.” . 

“That’s the time to sell the idea about a just distribution of taxes. 
You couldn’t possibly conceive a more opportune occasion. And aren’t 
there any Catholic canditates or office holders?” 

“Yes — and non-Catholics too who want the Catholic vote. We are 
not asking privileges, just plain justice. They ought to be willing to 
pledge that.” 

“And letters to the daily papers,” added Killackey, who was “a 
power with the pen.” He almost smacked his lips in anticipation when he 
added: “Of course that would stir up a swarm of protests from the 


opposition, but that is just the thing in any good cause — public dis- 
cussion.” 


“And the Catholic papers,” Father Casey suggested. “Some of them 
are putting up a brilliant fight for the movement, aren’t they, Jim?” 
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“I —I couldn’t say, Father,” stammered Bourke. 

“And why couldn’t you say? Because you do not read them. It’s a 
poor general that launches a campaign without knowing the terrain. If 
you are going to push this business, you must have the facts and the 
figures, the arguments and the answers. You can get just that from your 
Catholic press. Read it and support it and spread it. The Catholic press 
has a higher mission than advertising medium for every ice cream social 
and bride’s trousseau and kaffee klatsch in the parishes. A virile Cath- 
olic press is conditioned on virile Catholic support.— And then, don’t 
forget, there is the most powerful means of all.” 

“What is that?” 

“Prayer. More things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of,” quoted Father Casey. 





THE LOVER 


(Note: The author admits that no sentence of the follow- 
ing is original; it is a compilation of plagiarisms from current 
novels. Of such is the popular modern novel composed.) 

Mary Blake stood beside an amiable stripling of a river, as 
still as a painted ship upon a painted ocean, alone as a corpse 
within a shroud, as silent as a star gleam. Her downcast eyes 
were like a half closed tabernacle where God’s presence glowed. 
They seem infinite purities half asleep in sweetest pearls — wells 
of simplicity. As she rested them upon the road that wound 
like a worn girdle around the dusty garment of the hill, a tear 
slid down her nose and glistened infinitesimally on the ground. 
A whirl of thought swept o’er her startled soul as she thought 
of Johnny Dunn and realized that no human love shall ever 
satisfy — or ever did — the hearts that lean on it. She pictured 
his face: indeed, if there was no ferocity or harshness to chill, 
neither was there compassion or interest to attract. True, he 
- was a non-conductor of the electric current of calumny, and at 
times a very conspiracy of kindness, but still when confronted 
with certain questions was he not always in the acme of em- 
barrassment? And does not one rightly rebel against something 
that is meant to be glorious, and is often only vainglorious? 

. She tried to put these thoughts from her as the night 
came creeping on, halting and whimpering, and shivering, and 
wrapped in patches of cloud and rags of mist like a beggar, but 
couldn’t help remembering the days that used to be, when he 
was so like a cloud with ever changeful hues, as she was like a 
golden sunbeam shining on its face. 

“True, true, indeed,” she murmured, “of all the words by 
tongue or pen, the saddest are these: it might have been.” 
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Success 


Mr. X., as nobody knows, had attained to the highest achieve- 
ment within the powers of man. He had irrevocably cast off 
the old man and put on the new. 

I was sent to interview so unusual a specimen of success 
and happiness. Surely, thought the editor, he would have some- 
thing to tell our readers of the secret of his greatness. Surely 
there were thousands of people who would eagerly drink in his 
words and some day become great like him. 

I found him seated on a battle-scarred chair at the kitchen 
table of a three-room apartment. He greeted me with a great 
joyousness, bade me sit down, offered me of his plain and 
plenteous fare. 

Declining gratefully to share his repast, I took out my pad 
and pencil and said: “I came to obtain an interview about the 
secret of your recent success. Few men reach such dizzy 
heights as you. Could you tell me your formula?” 

“Pshaw,” he said, with a laugh. “I have no secret. It’s 
all written out for everybody. You just have to read the rules.” 

“But,” I remonstrated, “wasn’t there some special means you 
used? How could you come to be satisfied and happy with a 
job at 20 dollars a week, with a poor apartment after the man- 
sion you had on the drive, with practically nothing of a future?” 

“Ah,” he said, “there you have it. The greatest obstacle to 
my success was the hundred thousand dollars left me by my 
father. Again and again I tried to get around that obstacle, to 
keep the hundred thousand, and yet be a Christian. I simply 
got nowhere. I got more money and became less and less of a 
Christian. I was a failure.” 

“I see,” I said, making a note. 

“Then,” he continued, “I lost the whole amount. Was 
reduced to a pauper. Lost, house and goods. Was ostracized 
by my social friends. Went without a job for weeks. Was 
often hungry. It was great— great! I was getting ahead. 
I was climbing the ladder. I learned how to pray. I learned 
how to laugh. I could think about death with a chuckle. I 
could look at a crucifix without a shudder. I didn’t care what 
happened to me. I gave the first 10 dollars I earned to a man 
poorer than myself. At last, I found, I was on the way to suc- 
cess.” 

“Good,” I said, as I rapidly scratched down his words. “And 
now, have you one last word for those who are failures such 
as you once were— for those who still have a hundred thou- 
sand, or a million dollars?” 

His face grew sad. “Poor devils,” he said. Then: “Tell ’em 
to give it away, to throw it away, to stuff it down a sewer. 
Tell ’em to do anything with it — except — except to give it to 
1 aay Pie aed 
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THE BEGINNING OF AN ERA 
H. F. Wade, C.Ss.R. 


Time: Several years after the crucifixion of our Lord. 

Scene: Ephesus, home of Marca, a rich merchant. In center of the 
scene is a fish pond, beside which Thelma, a child of five, is sitting play- 
ing her hand in the water. On a stone bench near by sits Marca watch- 
ing and smiling at her. A servant enters. 

Servant: You called, Sire? 

Marca: Yes, we shall have company for dinner. Prepare for three. 

Thelma: Daddy, is Uncle Lucius coming? 

Marca: Yes, my sweet. 

Thelma: Oh, good! 

Marca: He is bringing an old friend of ours along with him. 

Thelma: Do I know him, Daddy? 

Marca: You should. I told you enough stories about him. Gamaliel. 
Do you remember? 


Thelma: Yes, yes, Daddy; the kind old Jew you and Uncle Lucius 
had known in Palestine. 

Marca: Right. Do you remember anything else? 

Thelma: His conversion. 

Marca: Splendid, my darling! You sum the story up in an awfully 
big word. 

Thelma: My nurse, Martha, taught it to me. 

Marca: She did? Martha seems to teach that little mind of yours 
many things. 

Thelma: Oh, I love Martha, Daddy. She is so good to me. You 
know, Daddy, she overheard you tell me about Gama . 

Marca: Gamaliel. 

Thelma: Gamaliel ? 

Marca: That’s it. 


Thelma: That’s harder to remember than conversion. (Both laugh.) 
Well, Martha heard you. And we've talked about it lots. 

Marca: You have? 

Thelma: And . . . Daddy. 

Marca: What, dear? 


. . Gami. .. 
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Thelma: Martha knows a whole lot about the Nazarene who did all 
those wonderful things for the people. She knows His name, too. 

Marca: She does? 

Thelma: Yes. She said His name is Jesus. And, Daddy, every time 
she says that name she bows her head like this. (Thelma bows her 
head.) 

Marca: She must have great reverence for the Nazarene. 

Thelma: Oh, she loves Him. Do you know what she said she would 
do for love of Him, Daddy? 

Marca: I can’t imagine. 

Thelma: She said, she would die for Him. 

(A servant enters and bows to Marca.) 

Servant: Lucius, Gamaliel, and Paul of Tarsus have arrived, Sire. 
(Servant steps aside and the visitors enter, Lucius leading. Thelma runs 
and jumps into his arms.) 

Thelma: Uncle Lucius! 

Lucius: My little sweetheart! 

Thelma: Uncle Lucius! what did you say? ~ 

Lucius: (places child on floor before him and with dramatic serious- 
ness bows profoundly) Pardon, my Queen. . . . My Big Sweetheart! 
(Thelma leaps back into his arms.) 

Marca: Gamaliel, this is a great pleasure. I am overjoyed at the 
sight of you. 

Gamaliel: My vision of you is equally pleasant, Marca. 

Marcus: It has been a long time, Gamaliel. 

Gamaliel: It has . . . Marca. Allow me to present a fellow com- 
patriot, a Roman, an Apostle of my Faith, and a man of untiring energy 
and dauntless courage: Paul-of Tarsus. (Paul smiling at Gamaliel, then 
at Marca, bows.) 

Marca: With all my heart, Paul of Tarsus, I welcome you. I am 
happy to make your acquaintance. 

Paul: And I, yours, Sire. 

Gamaliel: Paul has had quite an adventurous life, Marca. You must 
prevail upon him to relate to you at least some of the high points of it. 
It is a most unusual and interesting career. 

Marca: By all means, Paul. It would be most interesting, I am sure. 
We have an hour or so before dinner, and it could hardly be spent more 
enjoyably than listening to a sketch of your life. 
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Lucius: I have heard quite a number of things about you, Paul — 
some astounding things. And this morning when Gamaliel introduced 
you, I must confess, I was taken quite aback. 

Paul: You expected to see an old patriarchal looking gentleman with 
a flowing white beard? 

Lucius: Somewhat, I guess. 

Paul: You were disappointed? 

Lucius: Rather pleasantly surprised. 

Paul: Thanks. 

Lucius: You hardly seemed in keeping with some of the extra- 
ordinary things reported of you. Frankly, I had pictured Paul of Tarsus 
as a venerable old patriarch with a flowing beard of ermine, as you 
described, severe of face, rather distant, quiet, and awe-inspiring ; a be- 
ing hard to approach, very majestic and condescending. 

Paul: Quite a creature. 

Lucius: Yes. Marca here has accused me of possessing too vivid an 
imagination. But you see: meeting you this morning and finding you 
practically the opposite of this forbidding image, it was quite a surprise. 

Marca: Truly, Lucius, you are frank! 

Lucius: Not so, Marca. Telling a friend that I find him a human 
being quite congenial and a jolly companion, is hardly being too frank. 
. . . But, tell me, Paul, are all these wonders reported of you true? 

Paul: I can hardly tell, Lucius. You see, I have no way of know- 
ing to what particular wonders you are referring (Paul smiles at the 
serious Lucius. Gamaliel and Marca laugh. Martha enters.) 

Martha: (Beckons to Thelma). Little lady, it is time that your pre- 
pare for dinner. (Martha sees Paul and gasps. Marca sees her.) 

Marca: What is the matter, Martha? 

Martha: Your pardon, Sire. 

Paul: How are you, my child? 

Martha: Your blessing, Father. (Martha kneels.) 

Paul: God bless you. (Makes sign of cross over her.) 

Marca: You know Paul of Tarsus, Martha? 

Martha: Yes, my Lord. I shall never forget him. He has been very 
good to me and my family. 

Marca: In what manner has Paul been so good to you, Martha — if 
it’s not too personal? 

Martha: No, my Lord, I gladly tell it. 
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Thelma: Martha, is this the kind priest who blessed your crippled 
brother so he could stand up and walk and run around like the rest of 
us? 

Martha: Yes. This is that kind priest who straightened the legs of 
my brother who had not been able to walk from his infancy. 

Paul: It was not I who did that, Martha. 

Martha: No, my Father, it was God who worked the miracle through 
you. 

Paul: That’s better. 

Lucius: By the gods! then, it is true what I’ve heard of you, Paul? 

Gamaliel: Paul by the grace. of God has worked many wonders. He 
has been chosen by Christ Himself to spread the Gospel among the 
Gentiles. 

Lucius: But this is hard to believe, Gamaliel. Your Christ is dead 
these many years. 

Paul: Not dead, Lucius. 

Lucius: But Marca and I witnessed His crucifixion. He could not 
have survived it. - 

Gamaliel: During His life He predicted that He would die thus, but 
that on the third day after His death, by His own power, He would 
arise. 

Marca: Gamaliel, only a God can predict such a miracle! 

Gamaliel: Right, Marca, only a God could. 

Lucius: Do you mean — Did he arise? 

Gamaliel: He did . . . and most gloriously! 

Lucius: Ah, pardon! But that is most difficult to believe. 

Paul: I, too once thought it most difficult. 

Marca: You thought it difficult, Paul! Then how. .. . 

Paul: I thought it so difficult that I classed all those who believed 
in it as dangerous fanatics, worthy of the severest chastisement. I 
hounded them, routed them, persecuted them, even unto death. 

Lucius: You did this? 

Paul: Yes and more. I sought letters of the high priests and ancients 
that I might seek them out unto Damascus to bring them bound thence 
to Jerusalem to be punished. 

Marca: Surely, it would be only by a man of great persuasion that 
could finally succeed in converting you. By whom were you converted, 
Paul? 
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Paul: By Jesus Christ Himself ! 

Marca: What do you mean, Paul? 

Paul: It came to pass as I was going and drawing nigh to Damascus 
at midday, that suddenly from heaven there shone round about me a 
great light! And falling on the ground I heard a voice saying to me: 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou Me? And I answered: Who art Thou, 
Lord? And He said to me: I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou perse- 
cutest. And I said: What shall I do, Lord? And the Lord said to me: 
Arise, go to Damascus; and there it shall be told thee of all things that 
thou must do. And whereas I did not see for the brightness of that light, 
being led by my companions I came to Damascus. And one Ananias, a 
man according to the law, coming to me, said: Brother Saul, look up. 
And I the same hour looked upon him. He said: The God of our 
Fathers hath preordained thee that thou shouldst know His will, and 
see the Just One, and should hear the voice from His mouth. For thou 
shalt be His witness to all men, of those things which thou hast seen 
and heard. And now why tarriest thou? Rise up, and be baptized, and 
wash away thy sins, invoking His name. 

Lucius: Truly, Paul, your story is astounding. 

Marca: Yea, Lucius it is more than astounding, more than wonder- 
ful, more than anything that can ever possibly happen to man... . 
Paul, I believe it. I believe everything, everything is possible to this 
Nazarene! He is more powerful than all the Roman and Grecian gods 
together. Their deeds are all fiction, His deeds are facts. He is truly 
God —a God in whom I believe, whom I will worship and serve with 
all my heart and soul for the remainder of my days. 

Lucius: Yes, Paul, I too, believe! I can close my eyes no longer to 
the truth. 

Marca: Thelma, my child. 

Thelma: Yes, Daddy. 

Marca: Your Daddy shall no longer remain a pagan — and do you 
love the Nazarene of Whom Martha has told you. 

Thelma: I love Him, Daddy. 

Marca: You love Him! Why do you love Him, child? 

Thelma: Because He is so wonderful, good and kind — and He can 
do most anything if you pray to Him (Marca looks at Martha). 

Marca: And how do you know this? 

Thelma: Because I prayed to Him. 
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Marca: You prayed to Him? 
Thelma: Yes, I and Martha prayed to him for days and days and 
days. 


Marca: You have? And for what did you pray to Him? 
Thelma: For yours and Uncle Lucius’ conversion, Daddy. 








THE BEATITUDES OF HOME 


1. Blessed is the home where prayer is said, because therein 
dwells the Lord. 

2. Blessed is the home where Sundays and Holy Days are 
observed, for its inhabitants shall enjoy the festivals of heaven. 

3. Blessed is the home from which they do not go out to 
sinful entertainments, for there will reign true Christian joy 
and pleasure. 

4. Blessed is the home where blasphemy, intemperance, im- 
pious papers, immoral books, lewd pictures, licentious talk never 
enter, for there will rest the blessings of peace. 

5. Blessed is the home, where infants are born and soon bap- 
tized, for there are formed the children of God. 

6. Blessed is the home where the doctrine of Christ is loved 
and learned; where the Church’s laws of Sunday Mass, con- 
{cession and Communion, fast and abstinence, are faithfully ob- 
served, for there will the light of a living faith shine forth to 
all men. 

7. Blessed is the home where the priest is called in time to 
the dying bedside, for there illness will be alleviated and death 
will be blessed. 

8. Blessed is the home where parents are consoled by the love 
of obedient children, for it will be the dwelling-place of just 
men, the sanctuary of virtues and the tabernacle of salvation. — 
From the Portuguese. 


SIX REASONS 


























In the order of importance, these are the reasons why so many 
C:tholics are lost to the faith today: 

1. Mixed marriages. 

2. Insufficient or no instruction for children. 

3. The Catholic position on divorce and birth-prevention. 

‘+. Lack of churches and priests in rural districts. 

5. The example and influence of modern indifference to 
religion. 

6. Calumnies spread about the Church by her enemies. 

What are you doing to offset the power of any one of these 
causes of leakage? 
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WOMANHOOD = YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 





Pessimists may write their dirges on the lost beauty of womanhood 
and the vanished glory of its past. But pessimists are blind to realities like 
those related here—of beauty that will not fade. 





E. F. Miller, C.Ss.R. 


HEY say that the age of great women is gone, — that with the 
"i eae of those mighty pioneers who bore their babies in the 
desert or on the mountain side or as the covered wagons jolted their way 
onward to the land of promised gold and unceasing sunshine, who in 
spite of feminine frailty carried the burden of heavy labor and suffered 
the constant hardships of frontier life, no women of such stature have 
arisen to follow in their footsteps and keep aflame the torch handed 
down to them. There is some truth in such a statement. Womanhood 
of today has lost something which belongs to it by right, which is its 
heritage from the beginning of the world. No longer does it symbolize 
self-sacrifice, devotion, undying love, but rather a worldly hardness and 
selfishness. There are so many modern women who are ever alert to 
avoid any and all responsibility that may deprive them of leisure for 
Bridge and self-expression, who will barter all obligations merely for 
the opportunity of having a good time. 

As I said, the women of our early days had their children and 
raised a family even though the sultry plains of the middle West were 
the only bed and home and school that they knew, and the sky or the 
canvas roof of the caravan wagon the only covering over their heads. 
Nowadays, with all the conveniences of civilization at their beck and call 
women refuse to accept the call of their very being — the vocation of 
their sex. They refuse to raise a family because the corner doctor has 
told them that it may injure their health; because bearing more than two 
children has something foreign and uncultured about it; because they 
have not a large enough income to raise more than two children in a 
way that will maintain their standing as people of the world; because 
it causes them too much pain and always brings with it the danger of 
death ; because they are too selfish and self-centered to do anything that 
will not feed self with the miserable and tasteless crumbs that fall from 
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the table of the world. This spirit manifests itself in all their actions — 
in marriage and out of it. Devotion to the home of their parents is for- 
gotten, love of the virtues which do not chain their freedom but are the 
very things that make them free is scoffed at, and self-sacrifice is looked 
on as something behind the times. Yes, there is a change from the days 
of our forebears, and a great change too. 

And yet, the change is not yet universal. There are some women who 
do not think God’s arm is shortened merely because they are poor. 
There are a few who are heroines as those others were, not because they 
do not fear, but because they do their duty in spite of fear. 


ISS CATHERINE JOHNSON is an example. She sacrificed 
M her life in a way that is hardest and perhaps saddest, and cer- 
tainly least understood by the world. Intelligent beyond the ordinary, 
beautiful to a point of perfection, pure and unsullied like Agnes and 
Cecilia and Agatha, she spent the days of her young womanhood as 
queen of a numerous court of suiters and followers, anyone of whom 
would have considered it the greatest privilege to lead her to the altar 
and call her wife. But one after the other she refused to marry. And 
why? Because she had a sick and aging mother at home who needed 
constant care, who would be left alone, or sent to a public institution if 
her only daughter married. Besides that, there was no income for the 
paying of the bills, doctor and others, except that which Catherine her- 
self brought into the house from the office where she worked. And so 
her suitors one after the other departed, married, and built homes of 
their own. And now Catherine is over forty years old, and her mother 
is still living, still in need of the attention that only a loving daughter 
can give. How hard it is for her to meet her former friends, to see their 
babies, to sense the security that is theirs in possessing a home, to realize 
that they have all of the best that life can give —love, family, com- 
panionship — and then to remember that she is without any of these — 
that she is growing old, unknown, uncared for, alone! How hard it is 
for her to hear herself addressed as an “old maid” and to see herself, 
in a sense, ostracized and set aside by snickering youngsters whose only 
idea of a good time is a parked car and dim lights — she, who but a few 
years ago could have had the best of the town; she, who was the toast of 
a hundred lips; she, whose fading beauty still betokens the queenly 
splendor that must have been hers; she, who had loved and loved pas- 
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sionately only to give up her love for God and duty! How hard it is for 
her to spend her days in a down town office amidst dry and dusty ledgers 
or over a noisy typewriter, when her hands were made to fondle children 
and her arms to hold them and press them against her heart! Duty! 
Self-sacrifice! What stern task-masters they can be. 

Catherine, your life may seem misspent, wasted. But let me tell you, 
as God will one day tell you, it is not. Many another young woman with 
your gifts but without your faith, would have long before sent mother 
to an institution, to any institution rather than have her stand in the way 
of an eligible marriage. Of course, you could not. Yours is the courage, 
the bravery of the world’s greatest women. Your reward will be that 
of the saints. 


OLORES McLAUGHLIN lived in the slums of a large city. The 
fetid atmosphere, material and spiritual, about her, should have 
killed the beauty of her soul and the beauty of her face. But just as 
some of the earth’s most gorgeous flowers bloom unconcerned and un- 
contaminated amidst swampy and corrupting soil, so also did Dolores 
reach young womanhood, the glory of her sex, amidst foul disease and 
unchecked vice. The roses blossomed in her cheeks as they do in the 
garden without need of the painter’s brush or the beautician’s touch. 
And her soul, was the home of all those virtues that make of young 
womanhood a mysterious castle, or a fairy palace descended from heaven 
upon the earth. Certainly it was one of life’s great contradictions — 
that out of evil should come good. 

But Dolores was not without her troubles. Her home was in a sec- 
tion of the slums that seemed to be receding day by day into the very 
ground. Houses were without windows, fences without gates, sidewalks 
without cement. Roofs were lacking shingles, alleys were filled with dirt 
and tin cans and ashes, back yards were crammed with broken down 
automobiles, tangled weeds and rusty junk. Dolores’s house was like the 
rest. A square, cracked, rickety structure, it had not been painted for 
at least twenty years, and pieces of tin and cardboard supplied the place 
of glass where the windows had been broken and left unrepaired. In 
the back of the house there was a room, ill-smelling and dark, where 
her father sat night after night with dark and forbidding men, and 
gambled. So much did he lose as time went on that he had to find a sure 
means of acquiring money so that he could pay his debts and continue 
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his game. The means he took was robbery. The consequences were as 
might be expected. He gave up the Catholic Faith, and made life so 
hard about the house that his family could hardly live with him. 

Dolores tried her best to bring him back. She pleaded with him, 
scolded him, prayed for him. But apparently to no avail. All she re- 
ceived was a curse, accompanied by a blow, and a command to get out 
of his sight or he would not be responsible for his actions. Then she 
noticed that her father’s bad example and the evil companions he brought 
home with him were influencing his wife and his other children. They 
too were becoming indifferent to the Faith. She had to do something 
quickly to move heaven to have mercy on her family. What did she do? 
She entered the strictest Order of Sisters in the Church. She gave up 
her life to penance and mortification for the conversion of her father. 
Her friends called her a fool, laughed at her. They told her that all she 
needed to do was leave home, move to a better part of town, and before 
she knew it the right boy would come along, and she would be saved. 
Anyway, she was not responsible for her father’s soul. She was re- 
sponsible only for her own. But she set aside.their advice and became 
a nun. 

Dolores, it may be that your father is still unconverted. The ways 
of God are inscrutable. But fear not that your sacrifice is in vain. 
Where you meant to save only one soul in exchange for your life it may 
be that you are saving a thousand. I know that you did not enter the 
religious life with any allusions as to the kind of life it would be. I 
know that you did not feel like assuming it. But your faith was strong 
enough to tell you that it was the sharpest weapon you could find to do 
the work you wanted done; your courage was and is great enough to 
help you wield the weapon without flinching or fainting though it weak- 
ens your body and tires your soul. You too are of that mighty army 


that can boast of a Catherine of Sienna and a Joan of Arc and a Blessed 
Virgin. 


ES, there are women here and there throughout the world who 
carry in their hearts the divine spark of greatness (and not a great- 
ness that is foreign to them, which must be sought out and clung to lest 
it escape, but which belongs to them by right) women who carry in their 
hearts the divine spark and allow it to break forth into a mighty flame 
when circumstances demand that only by a flame can God’s work be 
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done. There are women who live and labor and die, and whose name is 
unknown except in the stone that bears it in the graveyard, whose virtues 
are unsung except by the lips of angels in God’s own blessed home. 
They are the saviours of the world, the golden strands that bind to- 
gether the fragments of a crumbling culture and a decadent civilization. 
Would to God that all women would follow in their footsteps, be- 
come great as they became great. Would to God that all women would 
refuse to listen to the pronouncements of Medical Associations, to the 
advice of quack doctors, to the jeers and jibes of pagan neighbors and 
false friends, to the whisperings of foolish pride and senseless shame. 
Would to God that all women would harken only to the dictates of 
their own hearts, follow the lead of their better selves. Then surely 
none could say that the days of woman’s greatness are past forever. 





HOLY EUCHARIST 


In these days of quick travel and rapid transportation it is 
thought to be no great feat to hop from one end of the country 
to the other that one might see an extraordinary phenomenon. 
Even unimportant events find themselves important enough to 
merit a costly preparation, many sacrifices and much fatigue. 
An airplane is hired today to bring an anxious football fan to 
the gates of a Harvard-Yale game; tomorrow another is rented 
to carry its feverish occupant to the ring-side seat of a Louis- 
Schmelling fight. Is there something to see, something to hear, 
a renowned person with whom we wish to converse? Then let 
us satisfy our curiosity, let us spare no expense, we will quiet 
all our desires. And just as time and expenditures are laid out 
today for the purpose of witnessing wonderful sights, so too in 
the olden days. | 








It was the fame of Solomon’s wisdom which caused the 
queen of Saba to journey to Jerusalem with a heavy laden 
caravan. Reports had often reached her relating the wonderful 
sagacity and the copious bounty of this king. But reports were 
but the verbal accounts of fallible men coming over hundreds 
of miles during the space of months and years. She would see 
for herself. She saw and was satisfied. But what fatigues, 
dangers and trouble encompassed her to obtain this satisfaction! 
How happy would queen Saba be today to learn of the prox- 
imity of the All-Wise in the Holy Eucharist. To visit this 
King of wisdom no long journey is needed. To see and speak 
to this Lavisher of riches and Distributor of precious jewels 
no costly preparations are required. This King awaits all comers 
on His altar throne. 
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———— Three Minute Instruction 


ON FORTITUDE 


Fortitude is a virtue that is seldom talked about but badly 
needed in a world like ours. It is always necessary for a Chris- 
tian, but particularly when there are extraordinary dangers to 


be overcome in the practice of his faith. That condition is ful- 
filled today, and so fortitude is a common need. 





1. Fortitude is a supernatural moral virtue that makes it possible 
for a person to overcome difficulties in the way of moral and spiritual 
rectitude and progress; that conquers fear of loss, danger, even death 
in defense of virtue. Fortitude is to the Christian what bravery is to 
a soldier, courage to an athlete, determination to a business-man. It 
strengthens his will so that it will choose what is good and virtuous 
no matter what the cost may be. 


2. Fortitude shows itself in two ways: 1) it willingly undertakes 
difficult tasks that promote virtue, and sees them through; e.g., a man 
with fortitude will go to any lengths to stamp out an. evil habit in 
himself, or to acquire some virtue; or to destroy some evil in society ; 
and he will persevere till the job is done. 2) It induces him to endure 
with patience the suffering and loss that accompany the practice of 
virtue, and the sufferings that he cannot understand. He learns that 


God permits these things, and fortitude braces him to bear them 
patiently. 


3. Fortitude, like every virtue, is the middle between two extremes. 
The one extreme is excessive fearfulness: fear of effort, fear of pain, 
fear of displeasure of friends. Fortitude overcomes all such fears 
when there is question of virtue. The other extreme is excessive bold- 
ness or rashness. It is not fortitude to run into danger, or to try to 
do more than is humanly possible even in a cause of virtue. 


4. Where fortitude is needed today chiefly is in the overcoming of 
the fear of the criticism and ridicule of others. The early martyrs 
needed fortitude to overcome the fear of death, and they had it; 
monks and nuns and priests need fortitude to overcome their fear of 
losing what the world holds dear — possessions, carnal pleasure, their 
own sweet will. Ordinary Christians need extraordinary fortitude to 


overcome their fear of worldly people’s ridicule of their virtue and 
religious loyalty. 


There are many ways of increasing one’s fortitude. 1) Pray 
for strength of will and determination. 2) Train the will in 
strength and determination by fasting and abstaining and trying 
it out in acts of self denial. 3) Meditate on the joys of heaven, 
remembering that “the sorrows of this life are not worthy to be 


compared” with that joy. 
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SUMMONED AT NOON 





SANCTITY AMONG OUR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


MAURICE RETOUR: INDUSTRIALIST (Con.) 
A. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 


‘ow OVE of another can advance through three stages: desire, devotion 

L and friendship.” Desire is caused by a need in us, it is the love of 
another for our own sake. With sex this springs from a natural attrac- 
tion of body and soul, lying deeper than deliberate choice, and therefore 
apt to become active before our powers of deliberation have a chance to 
exert their control; it springs from a desire for the excitement and rest 
of coming close together, a desire for the life that only the other can 
awaken and share, —a need to hold in love and be held in love. It is a 
passion, an impulse. Over this the will must establish its control, guard- 
ing its expression, — otherwise we cannot avoid lust and waste. 

Not that these desires are bad; the attraction between man and 
woman is not the result of the Fall; it is put in man by the Creator. 
Only unruliness is the effect of Original Sin, which deprived man of 
sanctifying grace, the supernatural life, and thus disorganized man’s 
life. As a consequence, these forces, which were intended by the Creator 
to work in harmony and contribute to the perfection of the human per- 
sonality under the rule of reason enlightened by faith, now seek their 
own Satisfaction. 

Of course, we must not think of this desire as something merely 
bodily, animal, —an effect of glands simply. The parties in such a 
union are two persons — this man and this woman — which supposes 
the recognition of individual qualities and characteristics that attract the 
mind and will. 

This sentiment tends to grow into a second stage which may be 
called devotion. This is a disinterested affection which wishes and seeks 
and works for the happiness of the other, without thought of self. In 
it mingles wonder at the revealed personality of the other, reverence and 
sacrifice. 

This normally tends to some sort of permanence ; it becomes a friend- 
ship —a belonging of two people to one another, each looking for the 
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happiness of the other. The basis of such a friendship may be com- 
munity of work, of interests or ideals; its deepest and most lasting 
foundation is a whole life shared by the two — gathering the joys and 
worries, and birth and death and grace into a shared life. Such a friend- 
ship is marriage, which includes but rises above the primary bodily rela- 
tionship. Mutual desire, mutual devotion and the certainty that each is 
committed to the other for the purpose of making their union fruitful 
and creative for the glory of God. 

We cannot help noticing in the letters which Maurice Retour wrote 
to his fiancée this gradual development into a spiritual concept of love, 
which because it did not lose sight of human realities gave the spiritual 
a beautiful glow, and because it was spiritualized, gave the human a new 
tenderness, 

LEARNING TO KNOW EACH OTHER 

Love knows no concealment because it means giving oneself. And 
if the loved one be worthy, wonder and reverence grow. This mutual 
self-revelation we find in the early letters of the courtship of Maurice 
and Yvonne. ; 


“My dear Yvonne: 

“Alone in the train I roll on towards La Ferté and the remembrance 
of you accompanies me so vividly that I feel you close to me, as at your 
sister’s or at your home. 

“Tt cost me a great deal to open those letters you sent me so frankly 
wherein you seek to open your soul completely to me with all its imper- 
fections. I want to acknowledge one thing to you which will surely sur- 
prise you. I had already formed an idea of your imperfections, and I 
think it would have pained me if I had not been able to see very clearly 
into your soul. From the very first day — that evening when you wanted 
to confess to me all that you found of evil in yourself, —if I stopped 
you, it was simply because your soul seemed so transparent to me that 
I felt I saw you as you really are and I wanted to spare you the pain 
of telling me. 

“See how frank I want to be with you; scarcely are we engaged and 
I do not fear, in place of making compliments to you, to entertain you 
with the imperfections that my love for you has not been able to con- 
ceal. You will approve my act, I know, and you will give me proof of 
it by acting as quickly as possible, in the same way with me. 

“Therefore before opening these intimate letters, I made a sort of 
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picture of your soul — then I began the reading. . . . The farther I 
got on, dear Yvonne, the more I blushed — not for you, but for my- 
self. Try not to derive any sentiments of pride from this avowal. I 
owe it to you. 

“Tell me that you forgive me and that most closely united, we will 
ever march on toward perfection. Why shouldn’t we lead a holy life? 
Let us distrust fortune, pleasures, our love even that grows, I see, daily 
but that may blind us. Let us ask God to see things clearly, to be always 
clear-sighted in regard to our duties: it would be better, in my opinion, 
to have remorse for not having done one’s duty, than to have passed it 
by without seeing it at all. I believe that life on earth is very short — 
let not the end surprise us before we have done some work for God. 

“We shall ask Him for a big family despite the sacrifices this will 
bring. Yvonne, how good it is to love and be loved and feel that love 
blessed by God! Let us love each other more and more, if possible. See 
how our engagement has drawn us together. Even before, nothing could 
separate us; we loved each other so much even then. Today, it seems 
to me, we are still closer to each other. Without analyzing our senti- 
ments, I believe that in the beginning we loved each other on account 
of our ideas and our mutual esteem. That was but the basis of our love, 
but a solid basis. Now we love each other, so to speak, more humanly 
and we can let this new sentiment grow without fear, for it is based 
on a foundation that will never fail. First our minds — then our hearts, 
loved and blessed by God, united themselves in a mutual love. This is at 
least what I experience, and it makes me happy. 

“T am getting home, dear Yvonne. Till tomorrow! I shall work all 
day thinking of you. You will help me! 

“Yesterday before going to sleep, I re-read the different steps of 
my life as I wrote them down during the last two years. No one else 
has read them. We shall read them together when you come and then 
you will know me completely. 


“Till tomorrow, dear Yvonne, — your fiancé loves you and prays 
for you.” 


SPIRITUALIZING THEIR LOVE 
The purpose of their mutual self-revelation was not “to shine before 
each other” but to know each other thoroughly so as to “put each other 


en route towards perfection by their love and their prayers.” Thus 
Maurice writes: 
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“Do you not see ever more clearly, dear Yvonne, that our union is 
due to divine Providence? It would be impossible to find two souls so 
alike in their sentiments as are ours. We have the same desires, the same | 
thoughts. We don’t want to have any secrets from each other and we 
want each to question the other, for fear that some corner of our soul 
has not been revealed. Together we esteem each other, together we love. 

“Ordinarily fiancees try to shine in each other eyes. We begin by 
showing each other all our defects. In practically every home I know, 
husbands put on the air of managing their wives, wives whisper that 
they manage their husbands. I have always shown my indignation at 
such conduct. I desire very much to have some influence over your 
soul — only to aid you to rise; but I desire equally that you exercise a 
great influence in a like way over mine. Let’s leave to others the petti- 
ness which can only bring them suffering and let us thank God for 
having cleared us up in all humility, for we have still very much to 
learn. You acknowledged your faults to me, I acknowledged to you 
all my weaknesses; let us now be on our way. towards perfection by 
our love and by our prayers. . . .” — 

“You ask me what ideal I formed, in my dreams, of my future wife. 
I have never formed an ideal, but a reality, and in all candor, that reality 
is you. 

“T need your defect for the schooling of my character. I like to be- 
lieve that it will disappear completely, in the measure in which I take 
from it that which is wanting to me, and this won’t be the first time 
that I realize that sometimes God refuses us seemingly necessary graces 
to correct our defects despite our prayers — for our greater good.” 

Again he writes — giving his idea of married life: 

“Why do you always say that I am the master? I think you are 
laughing at me! I do indeed want to be the master before the law, I 
want to be responsible too before God for the morality of our home; 
but for all the little details of our life, there won’t be any master. I have 
seen married men losing their heads over some ridiculous detail, in order 
not give the impression, in the presence of others, that they are yielding 
to their wives. Don’t you think this stupid? I consider such husbands 
idiots. I am not so egotistic that I want to impose my wishes. I shall 
always be ready —and I said so before knowing you, —to yield in all 
details. It is only in the big things and the principles that I cannot yield. 
This is why we considered these together ever since our first meeting, 
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and if we are engaged today, it is because we have one and the same 
desire, — a Christian home as our ideal of life. 

“Two beings living together necessarily have some influence over 
each other, but I want you to promise me, never, by any artifice, to 
seek to hold yourself under my domination. No,— we shall live, side 
by side, without thinking of such foolishness. The one who receives 
more grace, will share it with the other —that is all. What does it 
matter what the world will say? Let it say what it likes— only it shall 
not say that we are not true Catholics. We will make it our business to 
have such a reputation and will try always to maintain it. 

“How beautiful will that life be if we accomplish all we desire, — 
and we will do it, my dear little financée. With you I am afraid of noth- 
ing. It is a beautiful new life that will begin when our home and our 
life will be all that we would wish. . . .” 

TOWARD THE IDEAL 

Again he wrote, explaining his ideals to her: 

“T have already abused the liberty you have given me, and have told 
you frankly all I thought about you. I haven’t even been afraid to 
acknowledge before you what you call your great faults. I assure you, 
it was a very hard thing to do, because I love you so much I would not 
fret you for anything. Still I did it because I have always had faith in 
our love. What secrets should I have from you henceforth? Oh, I 
promise you that I shall always abuse your confidence, I shall if needs 
be put it to serious test, even should you suffer for it. But my life and 
yours will ever be but one life, we shall have but one soul which will 
perfect itself always with God’s grace. 

“Now let me put a question in turn to you. I have re-read your 
letters. You always humble yourself before me but you never speak to 
me about my defects. Tell me at least that you know them nevertheless 
and that you have no delusion in my regard. Tell me what I am in your 
eyes. The knowledge of myself makes me sick; but I fear that you 
haven’t seen me as I am and it is high time to correct the pretence which 
you must have made for yourself. 

“The Interior life,— this is what we need to correct ourselves 
and we shall work from now on, if you wish it, to acquire it. 

“We must succeed in forming this life in such a way that we never 
lose it for a moment. An interior life, intense enough to permit us to 
maintain it alive in our actions outside, in our pleasures, in our work, 
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in our joys, in our sufferings, — in a way to possess ourselves entirely 
inwardly while giving ourselves to external work. I do not mean to say 
an interior life that locks us in and renders us tiresome to others. No, 
on the contrary, we must lavishly dispense our gladness and all the 
activity of our youth to attract and please all that see us. 

“But to be saints, we must be able, even in the midst of most cap- 
tivating pleasures, in the midst of the most intense activity, to maintain 
an intense calm that enables us to possess our souls always and by 
that very fact helps us avoid the enslavement of our person by sense 
or by our moods. 

“My manner of expressing myself may be rather confused, but 
you will understand, because you think as I do in this, I know. I have 
always had the defect of scattering my efforts. I always see some- 
thing new and sometimes I find myself checked. God has given me a 
treasure of activity, but I haven’t used it nor built anything solid. I 
must begin again. This time you will be with me, my dear fiancée, 
you will help me, you wll show me my weaknesses, I expect so much 
from your aid. Let us love this struggle ‘for it lifts us up! 

“To attain this interior life of which I spoke, would you like if, 
every night before going to sleep, we both read a chapter of the 
“Imitation of Christ”? You must have read it already; so did I. But it 
seems to me we should engrave its beautiful thoughts upon our hearts - 
better when we know that we are reading them together. Every day 
we shall be thinking of our evening’s reading and our thoughts will 
be intimately united no matter what the distance that separates us. 

“Monday evening I shall start with the first chapter. If you prefer 
some other book, it doesn’t matter—so long as we arrive at our 
interior life with one and the same thought of God.” 

COMPLETING THE IDEAL 

Gradually the ideal life they intended to lead grew in definiteness 
and detail. 

“Our life will be simple,” he writes. “We are favored by God. 
Let us ask Him for health, for the grace of a numerous family, for 
healthy children who later on will be soldiers.” Here we see the mem- 
ories of his fine friendships formed while he served in the barracks; 
as yet he had no thought of real warfare. “We shall profit by our own 
experience,” he continues, “to direct them in their studies; we shall 
raise them above ourselves in knowledge and we shall set them always 
an example of virtue. 
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“They shall share their sentiments with us and we shall follow 
with love the development of their moral life and we won’t be afraid 
when we see they are superior to us. It is a duty to better the race 
physically and morally, — that is the secret of nobility.” 

In this ideal life, old Catholic customs which had been the joy of 
their childhood days, were to find their proper place: 

“What beautiful prayers we shall say together! We shall resume, 
shall we not? that old custom of Brittany and Normandy, of saying 
night prayers with the whole household. Isn’t that the best way to 
show that we are all equal before God? 

“We must each one of us recall all the good old customs so that 
we can practice them right from the start. This ought to be our chief 
study during our courtship, because, if from the very first day we 
start to live the life we ought to lead, it will be so much easier to 
maintain it. Besides, by reason of these good customs, we shall have 
more time for outside activity. 

“May God bless our efforts! Let us always have confidence in Him, 
is it not so, dear Yvonne, and let us always keep the confidence we 
have in one another. . . .” 

This spiritual outlook made merely ornamental and pleasant things 
seem tawdry. Thus they reveal their ideas of jewelry and spending: 

“You seem to me so perfectly good,” writes Maurice, “and your 
thoughts are so noble in my eyes, that I cannot help telling you of 
my admiration and joy. 

“Thus as regards jewelry, I understand you perfectly. If you were 
fond of it, I would not go counter to your tastes; but I admit it frankly, 
it would have disappointed me. Still, dear Yvonne, accept the ring I 
gave you; it will seem to you more beautiful, being a souvenir of our 
engagement; ani since you are of like mind, we shall not do any- 
thing foolish in the matter of jewelry. We shall be able to do so much 
good with the money, that jewelry would seem bad, — despite my de- 
sire to please you and to spend all entirely for you. 

“Yes, we shall give as much as possible to others. Let us try to 
set an example of a truly Christian home, and we shall make all who 
come to it, love our religion. 

“We shall be obliged to spend much this year for our home,” he 
continues, “but this first installation and our beautiful honeymoon will 
be our only great expenses. We shall save as much as possible after 


that in order to allow us to give so much more to others.” 
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CHARITY INSPIRED BY FAITH 

Not to gain the applause of men, nor influence over others, but 
God’s will was to be the motive of his charities. 

“We won’t seek to dominate others,” he tells Yvonne, “but those 
who realize like ourselves that love of God and the neighbor is the 
greatest good one can possess on earth, they will follow us. ... We 
want to say to those around us: See where there is good to do and do 
it, and you will be happy as we are; this shall be our whole program. 

“Many seek to have great influence over others without asking 
themselves whether it be the will of God; the result is they despair 
when they do not succeed. . . . As for us, my dear, we won’t think of 
doing anything except what Jesus asks of us, begging Him always to 
enlighten us and not to let us be attached to our works as if they 
were our own. We want to be His servants and never complain. 

“I believe we can attain to such holiness and what’s more, in my 
opinion, this is the only road to happiness even here on earth. We have 
a right to such happiness, for I am convinced that God created man 
to make him happy. 

“I can’t stop thinking of this life that we shall lead together. I am 
waiting for the advice of my director to whom I have written, — for I 
never do anything of importance without consulting him. And what 
more important thing is there in our life, — apart from death, — than 
being married? One does not found a family lightmindedly. One ought 
not to marry unless one knows all the duties of marriage. . . .” 

A DELICATE SCRUPLE 

God evidently foresaw the blending in life of human and divine 
love. But as we see in the lives of almost all married saints, it is only 
gradually that those who seek perfection in the world, grasp how this 
blending is to be accomplished. We see this too in Maurice. 

“This morning, when I got home,” he writes to Yvonne, “I was very 
sad at the thought of the renunciation a true Christian must practice. 
I asked myself whether I was ready to die now with all tranquillity 
and I couldn’t make the sacrifice of my life in my mind. It is perhaps 
beyond our powers to visualize sanctity like that, but for all that, we 
must toil to put God before our love and we must be ready to serve 
Him rather than remain together on earth. To know that we shall be 
reunited one day in heaven ought to suffice — but I can’t go on with 
this thought. I like to believe however that we can be attached to each 
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other not for the sake of enjoying life, but with a love more elevated 
than I can explain, a love that will draw us ever nearer to God. 

“We unite ourselves to love Him, to serve Him. He will pardon us 
then for regretting in advance the day when He will take one of us 
to Himself. . . .” 

And his prayer in this letter, fervently written, is this: 

“Yes, my dear little fiancée, may our love never be a source of 
scandal to either of us. May God ever be above all, and may He 
ever and always be our one aim, even in our love.” 

IN JOY 

“T want to be always happy — for your sake — to make you happy. 
I want to give myself to you to live for you. I can speak so, for in 
living for you, I shall live for God also, and the more I love you 
the more He will smile upon our happiness, since it is He Himself who 
permitted it. What an easy duty to perform! How I long to set out 
with you! We shall have a whole month for ourselves and then the 
rest of our lives for others.” 

(To be Continued) 





A HOLY CHURCH 


There need not have been so many people lost in the time 
of Noah had but the wily Semites kept the law of God. But 
these ungracious people spurned the commands of God; they 
scoffed at the idea of working for one hundred and twenty 
years on a boat which, in their eyes, was never to take passage 
from the place of its construction. Yet on that eventful day 
in the hundred and twentieth year these same evil-doers were 
reduced to confusion. They were caught in the heavy storm of 
a wrathful God, caught outside of shelter — their only shelter — 
and without which there was no salvation. Today, men are 
standing by and are watching the steady progress in the con- 
j struction work of the Church. Steadily and day by day this $ 
holy Church increases her strength and position in the govern- 
ment of the good of the world. Those observing this Church 
see that members within her fold grow in fervor and right 
living ; they see that men converted to her dispensation become 
less sanguine for things worldly and more united to the things 
of God. Can men view such effects for a long time without 
conscience impelling them to investigate the cause of these 
effects? How many men know that outside the Church there is 
no salvation and still linger in their necessary and dutiful de- 
cision! Too late will they discover, as did the people of Noah’s 
time, that their obstinacy robbed them of a place in the Ark of 
salvation. 
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The following are excerpts from a letter received from a Redemp- 
torist in Astorga, Leon, Spain, a short time ago: 

Since your Reverence is interested in the progress of the civil war in 
Spain, I shall give you some information about the origin and the de- 
velopment of this war. : 


It can be affirmed with all certainty that it is a religious war: the 
nationalists or partisans of Franco are the defenders of the Catholic 
religion; the followers of Azana persecute it to death. It is enough to 
know that in all the red territory there is not a single church open for 
services, except a few among the Basques. They have burned very many 
churches, looted all of them, destroying the ornaments and sacred vessels 
and committing horrible profanations. The number of religious and 
priests who have been killed is over 12,000, among them 12 bishops. Lay- 
people who were distinguished for their piety and religion have been 
murdered. In Madrid more than 60,000 persons were killed; in Barcelona, 
more than 50,000; in Valencia, Malaga, Murcia, and other cities, there 
have been executions more or less in the same proportion. And in many 
countries they call a government which is controlled by the Russian 
Bolsheviks, a “Legitimate Government.” On the other hand, they call 
the government of General Franco a “Rebellion.” Would that they could 
come and see for themselves the peace and order that reign in the zone 
of the nationalists. All the laws of persecution set up by the Republic 
against the Catholic Church have been repealed; priests and religious 
are treated with every kind of respect and consideration. Religious 
services are very well attended and the authorities themselves assist at 
them, giving an example to all. 


The people are enthused over General Franco and help him with all 
kinds of supplies; thousands and thousands of volunteers march with the 
troops to battle and that without being obliged at all. Almost all the 
soldiers openly wear medals or religious insignia on their uniforms. The 
most illustrious leaders of the army are with General Franco. . . . If 
foreign nations, particularly France and Russia, had not helped the reds, 
the war would have long since ended in a complete victory for the troops 
of General Franco. Nevertheless we are sure of victory. From the be- 
ginning of the war, all the battles have been in our favor. . .. If 
Madrid has not been taken, it is owing to the fact that General Franco 
has been unwilling to destroy the city; if he had desired to enter by 
force, it would long since have been in his power. 

When you hear people over there saying that the nationalists or 
_ partisans of General Franco are rebels, say to them in reply that they 
are the men who have risen in arms with every right to defend the 
Catholic Church and their fatherland from falling into the hands of 
Russian Communism. . . . 


Salute in my name the Fathers over there and your whole community. 
Your most affectionate servants and confrere, who commends himself to 
your prayers and offers his for you, 

(Signed) C. Otero, C.Ss.R. 
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MISSIONARY TRAVELOGUE 





You may have often wondered what there is to a missionary’s life 
spent in the hinterlands of civilization. Here is the diary of a missionary 
journey made by a priest working in the mountain fastnesses of Brazil, 
where thousands of neglected Catholics live. 





R. J. Heardon, C.Ss.R. 

IS afternoon at 1:30 we left Tibagy for a month’s trip into the 
Matto. The Bishop is making his pastoral visitation and Father 
Connolly and myself and two sacristans make up the cavalcade. We 
travelled in the rain and arrived at Gaias, our first stop, at 5:30 o’clock. 
After supper we had evening devotions in the small chapel there and 
then heard confessions. About 9 o’clock the noon came up and Father 
Connolly and myself walked a bit in the wide, fenced yard outside the 
chapel. On the other side of the fence the moon lay softly on the white, 
wooden crosses that mark the graves in the small cemetery. At 10 
o’clock we climbed up into the attic and went to bed. We said Mass 
next morning at 7 and 7:30. There were quite a number of Communions 
for this part of the world — about 60. The Bishop said his Mass at 
9:30, during which we sang with the people. In the afternoon there 
were confirmations and a number of Baptisms and five marriages. De- 

votions again in the evening. . . . 

To-day at 1:30, we left Gaias for Capina de Boa Vista (plain of the 
beautiful view). It was ideal riding weather — really autumnal, and 
there lacked but the flaming colors of changing leaves to make one be- 
lieve that he were riding down the Connecticut Valley in late October. 
The skies were low and slate colored with long, broad shafts of sunlight 
falling through them in wide patches on the valley floor. The country 
through which we passed was open and rolling and very green, set off 
with great clumps of Parana pine wide distances apart. It looked like 
an enormous golf course. Along the winding road we passed groves of 
orange where the fruit now hangs golden, for we are in the Fall of the 
tropical year. We arrived in Capina de Boa Vista at 5:30 o’clock, com- 
ing upon it from out of the arches of a great forest —a nice little place, 
lost in a pocket of the hills. The small, white chapel was up on an eleva- 
tion to our right and the house of our host down below to the left. 
Shortly after our arrival we were brought the inevitable small cup of 
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black coffee (cafezinha) and soon after by candle light, had our supper 
of rice, beans and pork. In Capina de Boa Vista we had 88 confirma- 
tions and about 60 Communions. Father Connolly also had a number of 
Baptisms and there were a few marriages. What takes up a good part 
of our time is the confessions. The poor people have had very little 
instruction these many years and as a result we must make the confes- 
sion with each one and then say with each one the act of contrition. 
Then too, in most cases we must give some explanation of those truths 
that they must necessarily know. It is this that makes the work in the 
Matto so trying, and so tiring. . . . 


TJ;ARIDAY — 5:30 a.m. — Just came into the little chapel and am writ- 
ps this by the light of two candles. Outside, the stars are shining 
cold and clear in a moonless sky. There is a heavy frost on the grass 
and I am wearing my capa (heavy, waterproof cape) to keep warm. We 
are up at this early hour because we have before us today a journey 
of a good eight leagues. The road lies through forest and over moun- 
tain and we'll be riding into the dusk. Bonafacio, our old Sacristan and 
guide, has just come into the little chapel muffled up to the ears in his 
capa. He is now arranging the altar for Mass. 

We left Boa Vista at 9:45 for Rio Novo. After five hours of fast 
riding we stopped for dinner at a house on a mountain top. It took an 
hour to prepare the meal, but it was worth waiting for — rice, beans, 
chicken, pork and good red wine. This hard riding in the clear moun- 
tain air puts an edge on the appetite. At 4 o’clock, after profusely thank- 
ing our host and distributing-Santinhas (holy pictures) all around, we 
mounted our horses and headed for a long range of mountains that lay 
between us and Rio Novo. Bonafacio and I lagged a bit behind in the 
forest but later on did some hard riding, thinking to come up on the 
others very swiftly, but they had turned off on a small branch road and 
we unknowingly drove on about a league past the point where they had 
turned off. By the time we had retraced our steps and come to the 
narrow path that leads to Rio Novo, it was almost 6 o’clock and the sun 
was just dropping down below the rim of the mountains and a pale, full 
moon was drifting ghost-like up the sky. The road, after a short while, 
became just a muddy path, with the tall bamboo pressing us closely on 
either side and the dark forest rising high above. The moon threw no 
light through the matted trees and the horses stumbled and slid in the 
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dark. A good part of the way was done on foot because at times the 
mountain path was too precipitous to descend on horse. Now and then 
we would come out into a stretch of clearing and the scene was magni- 
ficent — the moon was riding high and was brilliant; the air was clear 
and fragrant of pine; from the mountain top, you could look far down 
into the valley where the tops of the pines were black splotches in the 
moonlight and across the valley was the black rim of another range 
of mountains with the stars of the tropic night burning low and brilliant 
over them. The path wound and twisted down around fallen trees and 
great rocks. We forded two streams where the moonlight fell through 
the black pines and broke in rippling silver around the feet of our horses 
as they bent their heads to drink. Night thoughts are the best and many 
are they that keep us quiet company as we move on under the moon and 
stars with the soft night wind in our faces. Bonafacio jogs on ahead 
and I follow him along the twists and turns of the forest path by the 
white saddle bags that catch the glint of the moon. He is wrapped 
warmly in his capa and he moves on with only an occasional word flung 
back over his shoulder. It is cold now and I too put on my capa. Finally, 
a long slippery descent of the last range; the last stream to ford and 
we are in Rio Novo—a scattering of white houses laid on the floor 
of the valley and ghostly in the moonlight. We have been almost eleven 
hours in the saddle and are a bit tired now. Old Bonafacio takes some 
“kidding” from the other sacristan for losing the road. We had some 
supper. The bed here is deep and soft— perhaps we'll do today’s 
journey over in our dreams. 


LENTY, plenty of work here today. From 7 a.m. until dinner and 

from dinner until 7 p.m.— just one grand rush. We heard many 
confessions and wrote down over two hundred names of those to be con- 
firmed. Father Connolly had a large number of Baptisms and I had six 
marriages. The confessions kept us busy from 1:30 until 5:30 and the 
Bishop began his sermon preparatory to the confirmation. It got dark 
a little after 6 o’clock and we finished the confirmations by candle-light, 
out in the field. The chapels are far too small for the crowds. It makes 
for quite a bedlam trying to arrange the crowd in straight lines or rather 
in a great semicircle and try to get them to hold those places until the 
end of the ceremony. It requires infinite patience and self-restraint to 
go through the day unruffled. After the confirmations we had some 
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supper and then said the rosary with the people, heard some confessions, 
and went to bed. 

Sunday — Masses at 7, 8 and 8:30 o'clock. After the last Mass 
which was the Bishop’s, there were thirty more confirmations. After this 
we took some coffee, bread and honey and headed for another moun- 
tain range and our next stopping place. It is a ride of five and a half 


hours from Rio Novo to Botocudos — all over mountain trail with vast - 


panoramas of pine-forested valley. We arrived in Botocudos at 5:30 — 
had supper at 6 o’clock. Afterwards we said the Rosary with the people 
of the house; heard some confessions and walked for a half hour or so 
with the Bishop before going to bed. 


Monday — A busy day, with the usual steady. stream of confessions 
and baptisms and marriages and the writing of the names of those to 
be confirmed. We finished at 6:30 and had supper. I’m sitting on the 
edge of my bunk now, writing by the light of a candle, stuck in a small 
cup of black, Brazilian beans. The moon is extraordinarily brilliant 
tonight and the air is crisp and cold. I can see the moon, shining through 
the wide cracks in the wall of our room, and the stars, clear cut and cold 
are blinking in at me through the chinks in the roof. 


Wednesday — May 26th. Just finished confirmations and am sitting 
now on the edge of my bed, with a small, smoking kerosene lamp set on 
one of the rough wooden, square-topped bed posts. We have been going 
since 7 o'clock this morning with a half hour out for dinner. A large 
number of people just took off for home — quite a cavalcade it was that 
has just headed into the pine forest. They will travel two or three 
leagues before they reach home. Many of the cavalcade are children 
five or six years old who sit astride the horse in back of their fathers 
and cling to their coats. A number of the women have little babies in 
their arms. These people have been here since early morning, assisting 
at Mass and receiving Holy Communion. Their dinner was made up 
chiefly of oranges and bread. They almost stripped the trees in the yard 
of our host. Today we heard confessions from 1:30 until almost 6 
o'clock. The confirmation itself took almost two hours and was done 
by the light of a candle held by our sacristan Dario. It’s 8:25 now and 
we are waiting for supper — but these people can’t be rushed. “Pacien- 
cia,” is their watch word. They have it and plenty of it, but it comes 
slowly to strangers. I’m going out into the yard and eat an orange. 
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Thursday — Night again. 9:30 p.m. Two stubs of candles stuck in 
two cups of beans and the small kerosene lamp, smoking at my elbow. 
I’m sitting on the cornstalk mattress and leaning against the wall. Canon 
Sheehan’s “Under the Cedars and Stars,” is lying at my elbow. Per- 
haps I’ll read a bit from this companionable book before I call it a day. 
The work today wasn’t so trying as yesterday. We went from 7 a.m. 
until 5:30 p.m., but there wasn’t that nervous pressure all day. Things 
moved smoothly and calmly. You feel sorry for the poor people. They 
are very good-hearted and want to learn all they can, but they have been 
neglected these many years, and to lay the foundations and build up a 
structure of practical and understanding Faith, will be the work of 
patient and enduring and self-sacrificing labor. These people out here 
in the Matto had been seeing a Priest only about once a year and then 
there would be such a press of work, baptizing and performing mar- 
riages that there was small time left in which to catechize and instruct. 
As a result a great part of the people do not know even the Our Father 
and Hail Mary and comparatively few know the Credo. The sad con- 
ditions are a challenge to the zeal and responsibilities of the missionary 
whose field of labor lies in these tremendous sweeps of Campo and 
Matto that make for the hinterlands of Brazil. We stayed in Rio Branco 
(White River) two days and the work here was consoling and truly 
missionary. . . . This evening at supper, our host told us a fantastic 
tale of a haunted house. It stands about two kilometers from here and 
all the people in these parts vouch for the strange goings-on under its 
roof. According to Senhor Leal, he, as well as many another, have heard 
the voices that sing and talk; periodically the house is stripped of every 
movable thing and hauled off into the forest, unseen hands set the 
table and prepare the meals; a woman who lived there was struck on 
the head by a bucket that came hurtling at her, propelled by no visible 
hand, and died soon after. Such was the tale, and though we made 
light of it, the Bishop was impressed and was fully determined to go 
out the next day and investigate, but the press of work did not allow it. 
He believes that cases of obsession and possession are more common out 
here in the Matto than in centers of civilization. . . . Tonight after 
supper, Father Connolly and myself took a walk along a path that leads 
into the forest. The moon was shining like a huge silver lamp through 
the pines on the opposite hill top. The night sky was cloudless ; the stars 
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brilliant and the air balmy and fragrant of pine. The night skies of 
Brazil are beautiful. We stood with our backs to the dark forest and 
watched the moon like a balloon of burnished silver sail up over the 
pines and slung under it by invisible cords was the observation basket 
of a burning star that seems to sail up the sky with it. 


RIDAY —Left Rio Branco at 12 o’clock for Torre Branco 
(White Tower). It was a five hour journey and the most pictures- 
que of all—a mountain trail with magnificent sweeps of valley. Unless 
you saw, it would be difficult to conceive of such enormous tracts of 
Campo and primeval forest. It is a land of vast silences. As far as the 
eye can see from these mountain tops, nothing but endless circles of 
hills with the green forested valleys in between and never a human 
dwelling. You would think that you could pour eternity into some of 
these valleys and never fill them. Solitude hath built her home here. 
. . . We reached Torre Branco at 5:30 and a delegation was out to meet 
us and escort us to the home of our host. Heading the committee of 
welcome was a French Viscount —a real one. He came from France 
some 14 years ago and buried himself in this. outpost of civilization, 
living practically alone in a great manor house on his fagenda (ranch). 
He is enormously wealthy; is an ardent Catholic and an accomplished 
gentleman and scholar. He speaks five languages fluently. Everyone 
in these parts holds him in the highest esteem and addresses him as 
Senhor Conde (my lord Count). No one, not even the Bishop who 
knows him well, knows nor asks the wherefore of his strange life. 
Saturday — It is 11:15 p.m. We have been going steadily from the 
hour of Mass this morning until 8 p.m. this evening when we finished 
the confirmations out under a star-filled, moonless sky by the light of a 
kerosene lamp held by our sacristan. We had 302 confirmations this 
afternoon and that means over 250 confessions. The infants are con- 
firmed down here. Father Connolly had a very large number of Bap- 
tisms and I had five marriages. Many of the people will not return to 
their homes tonight. Traveling at night through the forest is too 
treacherous. Out in the field where we held the confirmations there are 
a number of groups sitting around fires of pine cones. Before leaving 
Torre Branco we went to see the “White Tower” that gives the place 
its name. It looks like an enormous spear head that some underground 
giant has thrust up through a hill top. There is a small, narrow path 
that circles up some 100 feet to the summit and up this, Father Con- 
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nolly and myself pulled and hauled the somewhat nervous Bishop to 
take his picture on the crest. We arrived in Barro Preto at 5:30, had 
supper at 6 o'clock, said the Rosary with the family, heard some con- 
fessions and went to bed. 

Monday — Rained all day. Everything had to be done in one small 
room and we had more than 200 confirmations, 30 baptisms, five or 
six marriages and heard confessions— what a bedlam! the babies 
screeching, men and women shouting to be heard, calling to their 
god-children to find out their full name or age, or the name of their 
parents; we ringing the bell to call order and the Bishop shouting for 
it as well as ourselves — some fun! Anyway we got through the day 
without a murder and that was something. It’s 9:30 p.m. now. I’m 
up here in the attic sitting on the edge of my bed. There’s not much 
give in it — practically a sheet thrown over some boards. Bonafacio 
is down on the floor wrestling with some horse blankets that will make 
up his bed. The saddle will be his pillow. The rain is beating a tattoo 
on the roof that I can reach up and touch. I hope it doesn’t leak. 


HURSDAY — This afternoon at 4 o’clock we arrived on the 

outskirts of Reserva and there found the first symbol of civiliza- 
tion that we had seen since we left Tibagy — an auto. It was waiting 
to take us the remaining two leagues into the town of Reserva. We 
thought that there would be some kind of a delegation to meet us 
as we entered the town proper, but never a soul did we see. We felt 
as if we were entering a ghost town of wild West days. All the doors 
were closed and there was no one on the street. It was very evident that 
the Bishop was disappointed, although he said that he understood con- 
ditions there. There is a great deal of religious indifference here. The 
people had been neglected for many years... . It’s late afternoon 
now and I’m sitting alone in this little chapel in Reserva. It has been 
a hot and stifling day with little stirring in the street. Voices of children 
raised spasmodically reach me through the open door. Some place, 
someone is wielding a hammer, but the strokes fall listlessly. The skies 
have swiftly darkened and I hear intermittent rumblings of thunder. 
A bit of a breeze is stirring the leaves of the trees and turning up the 
silver of the under leaf. There will be rain and plenty of it before 
another hour is gone — but it will be welcome and will clear the air 
and add to the zest of the ride home tomorrow. For our trip is almost 
done. In these four trips of the Bishop within the last two months we 
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have had over 6000 confirmations and about 500 baptisms. Father 
Connolly who has been down here in Brazil just about a year, passed 
the thousand mark in his baptisms. . . . And here is the rain, driving 
down hard on the chapel roof. The place has become a house of refuge, 
for here across from me now are four little girls. They have just come 
scrambling in out of the downpour. I just caught the little, white-headed 
Polish girl eyeing me inquisitively as I write and she dropped her head 
self-consciously as I suddenly turned my head her way. Now the rain 
is really coming down as if the storm with some instrument of wind 
were riveting on the roof of the chapel with raindrops. The thunder 
is snarling overhead, but the children do not seem to mind. They do 
not fear the cracking of the thunder, and the lightning is only a display 
of fireworks. The storm has spent itself now and the thunder is moving 
away toward the hills in the west. Yes, here is a shaft of sunlight cutting 
a ragged hole in the clouds and falling in a patch of light on the 
chapel floor. Well, now to a bit of supper with old Antonio our host, 
and when our work is done here — hitting the trail home to Tibagy. 





RETORT 








The Russian head of the mili- 
tant godless group, Jeroslavsky, 
made this retort to the Pope’s 
Encyclical on atheistic Commun- 
ism at a meeting with his asso- 
ciates : 

“The Vatican has launched 
another furious attack against us. 
It is nothing new. The Pope and 
his satellites cannot get used to 
the existence of the Soviet Union. 
We could have answered the 
Vatican in the old Bolshevist 
way. But why try to convince 
the Pope and those around him? 
It is not worth while. We are in- 
terested in the ordinary run of 
Catholics. These we wish and 
ought to turn into free thinkers. 
We shall answer by destroying 


Catholicism by all the means at 
our command. The new constitu- 
tion is not an open door for re- 
ligious propaganda. Stalin’s new 
constitution is the best guarantee 
of atheism in the form demanded 
by the State and by the party.” 
Note: From Isvestia, the offi- 
cial organ of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, it was recently learned that 
after four years of intensive prop- 
aganda and violent persecution 
of religion in Russia, there are 
today in that country of more 
than 150 million inhabitants only 
about two million members of the 
anti-God group. Many of these 
were atheists before the Soviet 
started its campaign; many more 
are atheists for political reasons. 
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Quadragesimo Anno 
THE ENCYCLICAL: THE FORTIETH YEAR 
Translation and Comment by R. J. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


The ultimate consequences of this individualistic spirit in business life, Vener- 
able Brethren and Beloved Children, are precisely those which you realize and 
deplore. Free competition is dead by its own hand. The open market 
Threefold — is no more; its place is taken by monopoly in business life. As a 
Disastrous ‘ 4 alae) 
Consequence result, mere avarice and greed for profits as a business motive is 
supplanted by an unrestrained ambition for monopoly. In fine, all 
business life has grown callous, brutal, and relentless in a ghastly measure. 
Besides all this, the functions and the duties of public authority have been inter- 
mingled and disgracefully confused with those of business, and crying evils have 
emerged as the result. For instance, — to give only one among the gravest — there 
is a certain degradation of government; for instead of reigning as it should in 
regal impartiality, the sovereign arbiter of all, intent on nothing but the common 
good and justice, the State has now become the dupe, the slave, the willing tool of 
human passion and ambition. And in the field of international relations, there are 
two different streams sprung from one fountainhead: the one, called economic 
“nationalism” or “imperialism”; the other, equally disastrous and vile, financial 
“internationalism” or “international imperialism,” which claims no home or country 
except where there is money to be made. 
What remedies will heal these crying evils We have shown already in another 
part of this Encyclical, where We gave Our doctrine in particular. It will suffice, 
therefore, if here We simply call these remedies back to mind. Since 
Threefold k 
Remedy capital and labor are the main foundations of the modern way of 
doing business, it is essential that the principles of Christian philoso- 
phy —on capital and labor and on their collaboration — be recognized in theory 
and effectively put in practice. The twofold character, especially, of capital or 
property and of labor or work must be honestly and clearly kept in mind, in order 
to avoid the dangers both of individualism and collectivism. The mutual relations 
between capital and labor must be determined by the laws of that most strict 
justice, called commutative, — supported at the same time by Christian charity. 
Free competition, contained within determined and due limits, and still more busi- 
ness dictatorship, must be brought under effectual control by government, in matters 
that pertain to government. And finally, the public institutions of the nations 
should be such as will adapt the various relations of all the human race to what 
the common good demands, — that is, to what is in accordance with the norm of 
social justice. In this way it cannot help but follow that business activity, which 
has a place so vitally important in all social life, will return to right order and to 
true prosperity. 
QUESTIONS ABOUT “THE FORTIETH YEAR” 
What is the “threefold disastrous consequence” of business dictatorship? 
First, the disastrous consequences for the relations of business men between 
themselves; secondly, those for the relations business and government; and thirdly, 
those for international relations. 


What is noteworthy about the “disatrous consequences for business men them- 
selves?” 
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Two things: first, the Pope’s striking phrase, “free competition is dead by its 
own hands ;” which is a most apt description of what has happened: for free com- 
petition, according to the theory of Liberalism or Individualism, is by its very 
nature nothing but a struggle for the survival of the fittest, as the Pope declares 
above; hence by its very nature, or “by its own hand,” it brings on eventually the 
end of the struggle, the death of free competition and the survival of the fittest. 
The second noteworthy thing here is that the four disastrous consequences which 
the Pope enumerates are only varying phases of the main fact, namely, that free 
competition is dead and succeeded by business dictatorship: that is, by monopolies, 
or great corporations. 

What are some practical examples of these disastrous consequences in business 
life? 

In the beginning of the automobile business there were many small firms com- 
peting in the “open market”; now there are only a few great corporations, such as 
Ford, General Motors, and Chrysler, which illustrate all of these “disastrous con- 
sequences”: for they mark the death of unlimited free competition, — since it is 
obvious that any new small manufacturer would stand no chance whatever in com- 
peting with them; they are all eager for profits, of course, but still more eager 
for “monopoly”—i.e., to crush or absorb the others, if possible; and they them- 
selves allege at times that their opponents are “callous, brutal, and relentless.” 

Speaking of the “disastrous consequences between business and government,” 
what does Pius XI do? : 


Two things: first, give the cause of these evils; and secondly, describes one of 
them in detail. 

What is the cause of these evils according to the Pope? 

Big business dictators succeed by graft or force in getting control of the gov- 
ernment of the state, or nation, and then manage to mix and confuse the functions 
of government and of business: the government being forced to act as the agent 
of business, and business dictating the policies of government. 

What would be some instances of this? 

On a small scale, the business dictators of a certain locality sometimes manage 
to get the local judges, mayors, etc., under their control, and then in case of labor 
troubles injunctions are issued, police are called out, deputy sheriffs are sworn in — 
all rather under the orders and for the benefit of the business dictators rather than 
at the real will of public authority or for any real need of the common good. 
On a large scale, some great oil firm, like Standard Oil, or rubber firm, like Fire- 
stone, or fruit company, like United Fruit, obtain large “concessions” in some 
“backward country” —as they call them,—of Africa, Asia, or Central America; 
or else some big bank, like the National City Bank of New York, makes a large 
loan to the “backward country”; and then there is truly a great mixture of business 


and politics. The government of the “Backward country,” and even the State De- 


partment at Washington are more or less forced to protect and promote the in- 
terests of these particular business dictators ; while the business dictators, especially 
the bankers, often dictate the policies of the various governments. This is pre- 
cisely the “degradation of the majesty of government” spoken of by the Pope. 
But should not the government protect the foreign investments of its citizens? 
Yes, certainly, as long as the investors stay in their place and do not try to 
run the government, or as long as the members of the State Department do not 
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think that the welfare of the whole American nation is dependent on the invest- 
ments of some American capitalist in Latin America, for instance. The “Catholic 
Code of Social Principles,” n. 55, even urges that the country protect the reasonable 
foreign investments of its citizens by consulates and commercial agents. 

Speaking of the “disastrous consequences” of business dictatorship “for inter- 
national relations,’ what does Pius XI do? 

He points out two great international evils: first, economic nationalism or im- 
perialism; and secondly, international imperialism. 

What is this “economic nationalism” or “imperialism?” 

It is a movement dating from about 1875, in which the “great powers” — Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, the United States, and (before the World 
War) Russia — strive to establish themselves in business in the so-called “backward 
countries”— i.e., the whole continent of Africa, most of Asia, and Central America 
—in order to develop the natural resources of these countries; the “backward 
country” thereby becoming a colony or a “sphere of interest” for the “great power.” 

ls this economic imperialism an important movement? 

The study of this movement provides the best key to an understanding of the 
last seventy-five years. One author has said: “It is one of the major phases of 
modern history, and one of the two or three foremost problems in world politics 
and economics.” 

Just what is the extent of economic imperialism at the present time? 

“More than half of the world’s land surface, and more than a billion human 
beings, are included in the colonies and ‘backward countries’ dominated by a few 
imperialist nations.” Every square foot of Africa comes under this domination; 
so too nearly all of Asia and Central America. England has its empire comprising 
Canada, Australia, India, Egypt, Cape Colony, besides a great many other countries 
and numerous islands throughout the seven seas; the United States has Central 
America (especially Mexico and Cuba), the Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands ; 
so too France, Italy, Japan and their empires, and Germany is clamoring for hers. 
Note that the colony may at times keep a semblance of independence, as in the 
case of Central America; but financially it remains quite dependent on the mother 
country. 

What caused the rise of economic imperialism? 

The main cause is the one indicated by the Pope: unlimited free competition; 
there were also some contributory causes; and one very popular alleged cause. 

How did “unlimited free competition” cause economic imperialism? 

Unlimited free competition did this in two fields: the business or economic, and 
the political. 

How in the business or economic field? 

As free competition became more intense in business, three great needs began 
to be felt, for all of which the best solution seemed to be offered by “colonies” or 
an “economic empire”: first, there was the need of new markets for the products 
of home business, since the open market at home was closed and even glutted by 
the products of free competition; secondly, there was the need of new materials 
for home business, which could be obtained cheaply in the colonies, —turned into 
shoes, clothing, etc., by home industries, and sold back to the people of the colony 
at a good profit; thirdly, the need of new outlets for the surplus capital of rich 
men in the home country, where investments did not pay very high interest on 
account of the keen competition. 
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How in the political field? 

National pride or fear began to arise (or be aroused by those interested) over 
the respective “colonies” or “empires”; it was manifested in four ways: first, 
national prestige or honor was said to be dependent somehow on the acquisition 
and maintenance of a colonial empire, — hence the hunger of “great powers” for 
colonies, and their touchiness over any seeming invasion of their colonial rights 
by another “great power”; secondly, national weaith was said to be invested in the 
“colonies,”—-hence the nation had to defend them; thirdly, the home countries were 
over-populated,— hence the need of colonies; fourthly, in case of war, the home 
country would be dependent on the products of its colonies, and also would need 
coaling stations for its navy. 

What were some of the “contributing causes’? 

Economic materialism was made easy and popular in the late nineteenth century 
by three other factors not directly connected with it: first, the great developments 
in the inventions of steam, electricity, etc., and their application especially to trans- 
portation by sea and by land; secondly, the exploits of adventurers and discoverers, 
especially in “Darkest Africa”; for their “discoveries” often amounted to staking a 
claim for the home country; and thirdly, the missionary movement; for often an 
attack upon a missionary became a matter of “national prestige” and ended in the 
home country’s seizure of some desirable portion of the missionary country as a 
colony. 

What is the “popular alleged cause?” 

This was the smug and pious claim made by the “great powers” of possessing a 
“civilizing mission” as regards the benighted natives of the backward countries. 
Rudyard Kipling called it “the White Man’s Burden” in a famous poem, which 
was very popular in Great Britain. 

Just why does the Pope rank enconomic imperialism as a “disastrous” thing? 

According to the best economists it is disastrous as regards business, as regards 
the home country in general, and as regards the natives of the backward country 
whom it is supposed to civilize. 

How is it disastrous as regards business? 

“The trend of economic imperialism is suicidal,” says the well-known economist, 
Dr. Parker Moon; for the money invested in the backward country eventually 
causes business to develop in that country until it is no longer a mere colony, but 
an actual competitor of home business. This is most evident in British South 
Africa, originally a fertile field for British economic imperialism. In 1890 it had 
530 factories; in 1920 it had 6,890. This meant disaster for any British firm which 
had depended mainly on South Africa as a new market; likewise for those which 
had hoped for a monopoly on the raw materials of the country; and since the 
home firms themselves were thus meeting disaster, there was disaster for those 
who invested their surplus capital in these imperialistic firms. 

How is it disastrous as regards the home country in general? 

It is disastrous in the sense that it means expense and the loss of life without 
any return for the general public. The national wealth of the colonies is not 
national wealth at all, but the private holdings of a few rich men; but the general 
public pays for them in the form of taxes which go to subsidize big business in 
the colony, or in the form of the lives of soldiers and marines who are sent to 
protect the interests of these few big business men; and the general public cer- 
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tainly gets a disastrously low return, if any, for their contribution to economic im- 
perialism. So too regarding the need of new colonies in case of war; colonies or 
coaling stations will be valuable in time of war only for the country which has the 
strongest navy. The problem likewise of overpopulation, if any, does not seem 
to have found its solution in, for instance, the deserts or the tropical forests of 
Africa. 

How ts it disastrous as regards the natives of the backward countries? 

“Forced labor” is what economic imperialism means for the natives: forced labor 
practical slavery, civilized sicknesses and civilized vices were what economic im- 
perialism brought to the natives, instead of the advantages claimed by its pro- 
moters. The Pope has referred to this already in “The Fortieth Year,” in the 
section on “The Redemption of the Proletariat,’ where he described the natives 
as they are really affected by economic imperialism, in these terms: “A vast and 
growing army of helpless proletarians, whose groans of misery rise from the 
earth to God.” 

What is “international imperialism” ? 

The Pope seems evidently to be referring to what Fr. Coughlin denounces as the 
“international bankers.” They rise, the Pope says, from the fountainhead of un- 
limited free competition, —i.e., from the absence of true governmental control of 
big business; and they are “disastrous” because if the governments of the world 
do not control them, they inevitably control the governments and nations; sending 
them to war, or making them keep the peace as they please: while the bankers 
themselves are in effect above allegiance to any country and claim home and coun- 
try only “where there is money to be made.” 

In giving the “remedies” for these evils, what does Pius XI do? 

Note that he follows the same threefold plan here as he did in the two pre- 
ceding sections: that is, he gives the remedies, first, for the evils of business 
itself; secondly, for the evils in relation of business to the government; and 
thirdly, for the relations of international life. 

What is noteworthy in the Pope’s remedies for business itself ? 

Over and above what has been treated in Chapter Two of “The Fortieth Year” 
there are two noteworthy things: first, what he says about the mutual relations of 
capital and labor; and secondly, what he says about -Christian charity. 

What is noteworthy here about the mutual relations of capital and labor? 

The fact that it is an implicit declaration that a family wage is due in com- 
mutative justice, as has already been shown, in the commentary on the section, “A 
Just Wage.” Any possible misapprehension on this point has been cleared away 
by Pius XI in the Encyclical on Atheistic Communism, n. 31, where he explicitly 
declares that the doctrine of “The Fortieth Year” on wages is that a just wage 
is one “due in strict justice to the worker for himself and for his family.” “Strict 
justice” is of course commutative justice; and the practical point here is that 
Catholic writers unanimously teach that any failure against commutative justice 
binds the one who fails to restitution. 

What is noteworthy about the reference to “Christian charity”? 

The fact that “justice alone, even though most faithfully observed, can never 
bring about a union of hearts and minds,” as the Pope later declares in “The 
Fortieth Year.” This is evident in every labor difficulty; even though there be no 
violence on either side, still if the aim of capital and labor is only to wring from 
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each other what is strictly due, there will never be anything but fear, restlessness, 
suspicion, at the very best. Only a spirit of trust, co-operation, understanding will 
bring true prosperity even in economic production; and “Christian charity” is the 
most effective means of bringing about this spirit of trust, co-operation, and under- 
standing. 

Speaking of the remedies for the evils “in the relations of business to govern- 
ment,” what does Pius XI do? 

Three things: he says, first, that free competition and business dictatorships 
must be brought under the effective control of government; secondly, that free com- 
petition must be contained within due limits even besides its direct control by gov- 
ernment; and thirdly, that the government is to control free competition and busi- 
ness dictatorships only in those matters which pertain to government. 

How can free competition be contained within due limits aside from its direct 
control by the government? 

A practical example of this would be the “Codes of Fair Competition” of the 
NRA, —if the Codes were made more self-governing; like, for instance, the in- 
dustry of organized baseball, which has its Code of Fair Competition, administered 
and applied without appeal to the legislators and judges of the civil sphere. 

Is the Pope’s doctrine that government ts to control business in “matters that 
pertain to government” an implicit condemnation of the New Deal? 

On the contrary, it is an approval of the policies of the New Deal, which is 
striving only to bring business under the control of government where it belongs; 
what the Pope is actually condemning here is the control of government by business 
which has been evident in the United States until the time of the New Deal. 

What do the American Bishops say on this point? ° 

In their “Program of Social Reconstruction,” issued in 1919, they declare: 
“For the . . . evil . . . of excessive gains by a small minority of privileged 
Capitalists, the main remedies are prevention of monopolistic control of com- 
modities, adequate government regulation of such public service monopolies as 
will remain under private operation, and heavy taxation of incomes, excess profits, 
and inheritances.” Note here the justification of the “elimination clause” in the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Act for the regulation of public utilities, by which Congress 
sought not only to put some futile “regulations” on mammoth holding companies, 
but rather to eliminate them when their existence was a constant threat to “the 
majesty of government.” 

How can “the public institutions of the nations’ be made to put an end to the 
evils of imperialism and financial internationalism?’ 

As regards economic imperialism, various steps have already been taken: the 
League of Nations, at least in theory, was one such step; so too was the Pan- 
American Conference at Buenos Aires in 1936, when President Roosevelt spoke 
for collaboration between all the American countries as equals, rather than for 
the old imperialistic attitude of the Monroe Doctrine, by which the United States 
held itself the great protector of all America. As for the international bankers, a 
due control exercised by every nation over its banking system, together with rea- 
sonable international agreements on matters like “the gold standard,” will accom- 
plish what the Pope indicates here. 

mom we arab 
Let us live in the present like men who belong to the future. 


— Abbe de Tourville. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE POOR 


While the Cathedral of Philadelphia was being built in the days 
of Bishop John Neumann, a quaker one day approached the latter while 
he was inspecting the work and said: 

“Friend, do you not think that it would be better to give the money 
to the poor, instead of spending it on this grand building?” 

“That,” answered the Bishop, “is just what we are doing. These 
poor men do the work, and every Saturday evening they get their good 
wages. Is it not better to spend it in this way, than to bestow alms on 
such as do not or are not willing to work?” 

The quaker, somewhat abashed at this quick-witted reply, turned 
away with the words: 

“Oh, if thee view it in that light, thee may be right.” 


LAST REFUGE 

A certain courtier, who was attached to the court of the Emperor 
of China, became afflicted with a loathsome disease, and in this state 
was driven from the palace. Having no friends who would receive 
him, he was soon on the verge of perishing from exposure and want. 
Seeing him in this pitiable state, two poor Christian widows took com- 
passion on him, and though hardly able to provide for their own sup- 
port, received him into their cottage, dressed his sores, and waited on 
him with the greatest charity. 

At the end of three months, seeing him partly recovered, they 
ventured to speak to him on the affairs of his soul, and to unfold to him 
some of the leading truths of the Christian religion. To their grief and 
astonishment, he flew into a passion, loaded them with reproaches, and 
threatened to denounce them to the persecutors. In fact, he left the 
house and did not return for some time, leaving them for a whole month 
in a state of fear and trembling. 

But at the end of that time, he had to have recourse to them again, 
for there was no one else who would give him shelter and care. For- 
getting the ingratitude and ill-treatment which they had met with at 
his hands, they received him with the same charity, and waited on him 
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with the same tender care, the while they redoubled their prayers for 
his conversion. 

They had not long to wait; the heart of the pagan soon was touched 
at such great unselfishness. 

“A religion which inspires such conduct,” he said, “cannot but come 
from God. Teach me to know and to love the God whom you serve, and 
to prepare for death, which will take me soon.” 

The widows, hearing these words, were filled with joy, and hastened 
to complete his instruction. He was baptized and soon after died a 
happy death. 


; LOSS OR GAIN 

A certain hermit who had retired into the desert to do penance 
for his sins, was in the habit of going every day to a well at some 
distance in order to fetch water for his use. The journey was tiresome, 
but he made it cheerfully, with the intention of pleasing God, and he 
usually said his prayers as he went along. 

One very hot day, as he was carrying his supply of water, the 
devil suggested to him that it was a very foolish thing to go daily such 
a distance for the water, when he might, if he pleased, build himself a 
cell close to the spring. This thought took such possession of his mind 
that he said to himself : 

“T will set about it this very day, and not toil and weary myself 
any longer to no purpose.” While thus speaking, he was surprised to 
hear a voice behind him, saying: “One, two, three, four,” as if there 
were some one walking after him and counting his steps. 

The hermit looked around in astonishment, and beheld a beautiful 
youth, clad in a brilliant robe of light, whom he knew at once to be an 
angel. 
“Be not astonished,” the stranger said, “I am your Guardian Angel, 
and I am counting your steps, that not one may pass unrewarded.” With 
these words the beautiful vision disappeared, and the hermit, giving 
thanks to God, went on his way with joyful steps, resolved to increase 
rather than lessen the distance between his hermitage and the well. 

ma ah hk 

I am convinced that there are many men in the world who have had 
the vocation to the priesthood and ‘have failed to respond to it. — Rene 
Bazin. 
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YOU CAN’T GET AWAY WITH IT 


Almost everybody is talking about the feature article in the Readers’ 
Digest for August, called “The Case for Chastity.” The article is 
loaded with dynamite that can be used against the pleas for license, 
liberty and lasciviousness that have besmudged the pages of so many 
“cultural” magazines in the past few decades. 

According to the author, who is the well-known Margaret Culkin 
Banning, there is no case for anything but chastity, particularly for 
young people before or outside of marriage. As a matter of fact, she 
proves authoritatively that there is a case against unchastity in their 
regard — so strong that only the most headstrong and foolhardy can 
ignore it. 

Not mincing words, nor disguising facts, nor dodging issues, she 

drags every so-called argument in favor of sexual license out into the 
open and riddles it with mature and convincing facts and truths. Even 
the often condoned “petting” among young people she scores as far 
more dangerous than more complete indulgence and quotes widely 
experienced observers to the effect that it renders chances for happiness 
and compatibility in marriage very poor indeed. 
‘The major trend of the article is toward the “beware!” note: it 
stresses the evil results of unchastity until it takes on the character of a 
dirge. But the moral and spiritual angles of the topic are not absent 
entirely ; indeed, the author cleverly shows that no human being can 
escape the fastnesses of the Creator’s code—no matter how loudly 
he declares himself free and untrammelled. But the emphasis is on the 
“danger” angle — and it must be admitted that that note is psychologi- 
cally fitted to awaken youth — where purely moral and religious con- 
sideration, in this pagan era, would go unread and unheeded. 

We note with particular gladness that the editors of the Readers’ 
Digest deem the article timely, truthful, and necessary. They are offer- 
ing reprints of it at low cost— that it may be widely disseminated. It 
should be, and will be with profit to our generation and our age. 
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FIREBRAND PROPAGANDA 
The August Forum publishes an article by an anonymous so-called 
labor organizer that is so brashly and brazenly immoral that it provokes 
the suspicion that it was written by an enemy of labor, cleverly assum- 
ing a fictitious role for the purpose of arousing hatred and rage against 
labor in general and unions in particular. 


The author, a smug, egotistic, unprincipled individual, represents 
himself as a labor organizer who doesn’t give a hoot about the labor- 
ing man, but is in their organizing for the C.I.O., by appealing to 
passion, rabble-raising, and hatred-rousing — for what he can get, out 
of it. He boasts of cheating to gain his ends, of being only after the 
money of those who join the union he represents, of using every means 
he can get by with to increase the power of his group and therefore 
of himself. It’s hard work, he admits, but some day he expects to get his 
reward. 

Now either this story is authentic, or it is not. If it is not, it is 
the most damnable piece of propaganda that has been flaunted before 
the public since the war. It is every bit as bad as the stories that were 
made up of the Germans slicing up babies in Belgium to create hatred 
enough for war against them. If it is unauthentic, the man who wrote 
it should be ferreted out and put into a federal penitentiary with other 
public enemies like himself. 

If the story is authentic, i.e., the actual narration of an actual labor 
organizer — it is either an isolated instance of such immoral tactics, or 
it is representative of the character of the whole labor movement. If 
it is the former — only another instance of how perverted individuals 
can worm their way into the councils of decent men — the man should 
be sought out by his own associates in Detroit (where he claims to 
operate) and put thoroughly out of commission as a representative 
of labor. 

If the account is representative of the principles and tactics of labor 
leaders as a whole, then God help the American people. There is 
nothing on earth that can prevent a cataclysm here that will rock the 
foundations of the world. 

We happen to know that the account, if true, is not typical of 
American labor leaders. Yet only if it were such — would there be any 
moral justification for the Forum’s printing it. Once more that review 
has become an organ of inflammatory propaganda against a class. 
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ON GOING TO CHURCH 


An amusing article appeared recently in the popular ‘monthly maga- 
zine called the “American.” It is amusing, despite the fact that it is 
written in dead seriousness by an evidently serious American citizen. 
Its title is “Why I Don’t Go To Church.” It is amusing, we say, but 
only because it reveals in so ludicrous a light the extent to which human 
reason has deteriorated in educated minds. 

Reared a Protestant, the author, William Carlin, says that, after 
having developed the church-going habit up to about the age of 20, he 
suddenly “without reasoning the thing out, found himself sleeping late 
on Sunday morning . . . or going fora hike . . . visiting friends .. . 
reading . . . doing anything except attending services.” 

But, he admits, this was not without misgivings. “When,” he says, 
“T first quit going to Church I found myself vaguely troubled about it. 
Sunday did not seem to be quite so satisfactory as it once had been. 
It seemed to me I had omitted something, left an obligation unfulfilled. 
for a while I thought perhaps I was at fault . . . but I did not return to 
Church to correct that fault. I preferred to remain troubled and to in- 
vestigate the reason for it.” 

That was not a bad idea — “to investigate the reason for it.” Ina 
normal mind investigation would have led point blank to the question: 
“Why should I go to Church, anyway?” But not in the mind of this 
particular American citizen. He dodged that issue by going around 
to his friends and striking up acquaintances to ask them why they did 
not go to Church. The result was an amalgam of answers — some 
sincere and some insincere —all providing reasons for not going to 
Church — not one approaching the problem by asking the question — 
why should I go to Church? And he came to the conclusion that he 
and his friends “do not go to church because the Church has nothing 
to give us that we want. We have grown. The Church has not. Every- 
thing palpable that it has to offer today we find in a superior form 
somewhere else.” 

From that point he went to a number of Protestant ministers and 
asked them “what the Church had to offer that was unique, peculiar 
to it, not to be found in a better form elsewhere?” Out of a welter 
of conflicting statements, he comes to one rather definite answer: 
“The Church offers you Jesus as He is offered nowhere else on earth 
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today.” That, of course, was a sincere Protestant’s way of putting the 
matter, but it holds the essence of the truth. 

And right there our author turned the most ludicrous mental somer- 
sault of all. “Perhaps that is what people want in Church — pure 
religion of the old, old kind. But it isn’t for me. It happened too 
long ago. Its background is not my background nor that of the people 
today. A return to unanswerable and unrationalized faith is to me 


retreat from the front of action, an evasion of the needs of millions 
like me.” 


What a poor, doddering, drooling simpleton it takes to write words 
like those! Unanswerable! Unrationalized! Did he ever try to answer 
anything in his life about fundamental religion? Did he ever make 
even the faintest attempt to rationalize about religion? Evidently — no! 
But he can’t escape the penalty of having a reason which God intended 
to be used, for he ends his article on this despairing note: 

“T feel like a musician without an instrument ...a man in a 
strange land without a guide. . . . Meanwhile, I, a religious man, if 


not a church-going one, continue to grope. I wish I knew what I 
sought .. .” 


I shall tell him what he seeks. . . . He wants the mentally, morally, 
spiritually satisfying, and utterly rational religion of Jesus Christ! 
— He wants what every man wants —to find God, not a God of his 
own creation, but the one true God revealed in Jesus Christ, and still 
present in the world! The Catholic Church alone can give this to him — 
but only if he will tear down that wall of ignorance and pride he has 
built up around his mind. She will show him — both why men don’t 
go to Church — and why they should! 


THE MISTAKES OF LABOR 


A new and insidious form of propaganda to sway opinions in the 
current Capital and Labor disputes has come to the fore in recent 
weeks. It takes the form of preaching homilies to labor about its mis- 
takes ; head-shaking and finger-pointing at its sins; warning it that it 
has gone about far enough in its methods and demands and that if it 
doesn’t beware, stern measures will be taken against it. 

Even so vigorous and conscientious a champion of social justice 
as the Wanderer of St. Paul seems to have started beating the drums 
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for labor’s retreat. Its issue of July 15th is almost wholly devoted to 
this theme, and in its keynote editorial, likens labor to a spoiled child 
who is beginning to be the tyrant of the home, sure to go on increasing 
its demands for sympathy and attention. It adds, of course, that there 
are still many things due to labor of which it is deprived, but that 
there ought to be a change of methods and tactical procedure. 

We can see neither the necessity nor the appropriateness of this 
lopsided concern over the present activities of labor. True, as we have 
said again and again, violence and injustice and unfairness on the part 
of labor are to be reprobated just as forcibly as on the part of capital; 
and no effort to promote social welfare should be unaccompanied by 
judicius warnings to the leaders and followers of the labor movement. 
But suddenly to throw one’s attention and zeal against the sins of 
labor in seeking justice is too easily to permit the inference that capital 
has now attained to a lily-white rectitude and to cast her in the role 
of persecuted virtue. 

The simile of a spoiled child, we believe, is particularly unfortunate. 
You might say that a child who has been tied in the cellar of its home 
for many months can be spoiled by making the rope that binds it in 
the cellar a little longer; true enough, it will soon be clamoring to 
come up out of the cellar into the clean air. Labor has been given 
a little more rope in the cellar; so it wants to be released entirely and 
to see the sunshine. 

This is not so far-fetched as it may seem. There are thousands still 
working for eight, ten, fourteen dollars a week, and not a 30 or 40 
hour week, either. There are millions whose yearly income does not 
nearly approach the conservative estimate of $1250 as a necessary 
minimum annual wage. It is not individual capitalists who are re- 
sponsible for this— it is the present industrial system — and it has 
inherent evils enough to take the full amount of our energies and 
zeal. 

Again, we repeat, we do not minimize the guilt of injustice on the 
part of labor groups or individuals. The thing to do, when preaching 
against them, is not to fire away at Labor as a whole, but to indicate 
what labor groups are guilty and to try to correct them. Irresponsible 
agitators, selfish power-seekers, promoters of violence should be named 


and rebuked; not made merely the occasion for aiming barbed shafts 
at the labor movement as a whole. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


MORTIFICATION 


The principal means of acquir- 
ing sanctity are prayer and morti- 
fication, represented in the Sacred 
scripture by incense 


From: . 

ae and myrrh. Who 1s 
oa le this that goeth up by 
the Priest | the desert, as a pillar 


of aromatical spices, 
of myrrh and frankincense. The 
Holy Ghost adds: and of all the 
pawders of the perfumer, to show 
that prayer and mortification are 
followed by all virtues. — Prayer, 
then, and mortification, are neces- 
sary to render a soul holy; but 
mortification must precede prayer : 
I will go to the mountain of myrrh 
and to the hill of frankincense. Thus 
Our Lord invites us to follow Him, 
first to the mountain of myrrh, and 
then to the hill of frankincense. 
St. Francis Borgia used to say, 
that prayer introduces divine love 
intg the heart; but it is mortifica- 
tion that prepares a place for char- 
ity, by removing from the soul the 
world, which should otherwise pre- 
vent the entrance of love. Should 
a person go to a fountain for water 
with a vessel full of earth, he shall 
take back nothing but mire. He 
must first cast away the earth, and 
then fill the vessel with water. 
Father Baltassar Alvarez used to 
say that prayer without mortifica- 
tion is either an illusion, or will be 
only of short duration. And St. 
Ignatius of Loyola has said that a 
mortified soul unites herself more 
intimately to God in a quarter of an 
hour’s prayer, than an immortified 
soul does in several hours. Hence 
having once heard a person praised 
for his great spirit of prayer, the 


saint said: “It is a sign that he 
practices great mortification.” 


IN TRIALS SENT BY GOD 


The patient man is better than 
the valiant. ‘God is pleased with a 
person who practices mortification 
by fasting, or other penances, on 

account of the courage 
“ _ displayed in such mor- 
The Practice tifications; but He is 
of the Love of 
Jesus Chriss Much more pleased 

with those who have 
the courage to bear patiently and 
gladly such crosses as come from 
His own divine hand. St. Francis 
de Sales said: “Such mortifications 
as come from the hand of God, or 
from men by His permission, are 
always more precious than those 
which are the offspring of our own 
will; for it is a general rule, that 
wherever there is less of our own 
choice, God is better pleased, and 
we ourselves derive greater profit.” 
St. Teresa taught the same thing: 
“We gain more in one day by the 
oppositions which come to us from 
God or our neighbor than by ten 
years of mortifications of self-in- 
fliction.” Wherefore St. Mary 
Magdalen of Pazzi made the gen- 
erous declaration, that there could 
not be found in the whole world an 
affliction so severe, but what she 
would gladly bear with the thought 
that it came from God; and, in 
fact, during the five years of severe 
trial which the saint underwent, it 
was enough to restore peace to her 
soul to remember that it was by 
the will of God that she so suf- 
fered. Ah, God, that infinite treas- 
ure is cheaply purchased at any 
cost ! 


From: 
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PRACTICE OF MORTIFICATION 

If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross, and follow Me. This is 
all that any one who 


— ,. wishes to be a follower 
A Christian’s Z 
Rule of Life Of Jesus Christ has to 


do. The denying of 
one’s self is the mortification of 
self-love. Do we wish to be saved? 
We must then conquer all to make 
sure of all. Mortification is of two 
kinds — internal and external: by 
interior mortification we have to 
study to conquer our passions, and 
especially our most predominant 
one. A person who does not over- 
come his predominant passion is in 
great danger of being lost ; whereas 
he who has overcome that will 
easily conquer all the others. 
External mortification has to do 
with conquering the sensual appe- 
tites. Worldly people call the saints 
cruel when they deny their bodies 
all satisfaction of the senses and 
chastise them with penances. “But,” 
says St. Bernard, “they are in 
reality much more cruel to them- 
selves, who condemn themselves to 
burn forever in hell-fire for the 
sake of the short and miserable 
pleasures of this life.” Others say 
that all forbidden pleasures should 
be denied to the body; but they 
despise external mortifications, 
saying, that interior mortification 
is what is required; that is, the 
mortification of the will. Yes, it is 
ptincipally necessary to mortify the 
will, but the mortification of the 
flesh is also necessary; because 
when the flesh is not mortified it 
will be hard to be obedient to God. 
In the first place the eyes must 
be mortified. The first arrows 
which wound the soul, and often 
kill it, enters through the eyes. The 
eyes are, as it were, grappling- 


irons of hell, which drag souls, as 
if by main force, into sin. A cer- 
tain pagan philosopher voluntarily 
put out his eyes to free himself 
from impurity. It is not lawful for 
us to pluck out our eyes, but we 
ought to make them blind by means 
of mortification ; otherwise we shall 
find it difficult to keep ourselves 
chaste. We must, then, abstain 
from looking at any object that 
may give occasion to temptation. 
When by chance our eyes light on 
scme dangerous object, let us take 
care not to fix them on it. 

In the second place we must 
mortify our tongue, by abstaining 
from words of detraction, or of 
abuse, or of obscenity. An impure 
word spoken in conversation, even 
in jest, may prove a scandal to 
others. And it should be observed, 
that sometimes a word of double 
meaning, said in a witty way, does 
more harm than a word openly im- 
pure. 

In the third place, we must mor- 
tify the taste. St. Andrew Avel- 
lino said that, in order to begin a 
good Christian life, a man must 
begin by the mortification of his 
palate. Many seem to live only to 
eat, and thus they destroy the 
health both of their soul and body. 
The worst is, that intemperance in 
eating and drinking is often the 
cause of incontinence. . . . “But 
how is this,’ says such a one; 
“must I eat no more?” Yes, my 
good friend, we must eat to pre- 
serve our life, but like rational be- 
ings, not as brutes. 

In the fourth place, we must 
mortify our hearing and our touch: 
the hearing by avoiding listening to 
immodest and scandalous conver- 
sations ; the touch, by using all pos- 
sible caution, as well in regard to 
others as in regard to ourselves. 
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Sister Mary Martha 
Chambon of the Visita- 
tion. By Lady Cecil 
Keer. Published by B. 
Herder. 178 pages 
Price, $1.25. 

This is not the life 





Books reviewed here may be 
ordered through The Liguorian. 
These comments represent the 
honest opinions of the review- 
ers, With neither criticism mor 
deserving praise withheld. 


ence that is rampant in 
our own times: the 
tireless zeal, the burn- 
ing love of the Saviour 
in the Eucharist, and 
the human interest in 
humanity of Alphonsus 








of just another saintly 
Sister, but a unique story of the love of 
God for the least and lowliest of His 
creatures. Saints are numerous who be- 
gan their striving with an ample equip- 
ment of natural gifts and graces: here 
is the story of one who from the begin- 
ning was poorly endowed. Abject misery 
and poverty surrounded her in childhood; 
no comeliness of features adorned her 
person; even the benefits of education 
had been denied her. Yet God looked 
upon her and loved her; made her the 
companion of His sufferings and the in- 
timate confidante of His wisdom and 
love. A truly astounding array of super- 
natural favors were granted to this lowly 
soul, as if to prove to a materialistic 
world that it is indeed the soul and not 
the body that matters in the eyes of 
God. The result is a lesson in humility 
and self-abasement, more dramatic and 
forceful than a whole volume of sermons. 
Let those who chafe under the lack of 
earthly endowments or compensations, or 
who feel abandoned in a hidden life, read 
the lesson of this life and learn to par- 
ticipate in the heavenly rewards it 
earned. — D. F. M. 

St. Alphonsus de Liguori. By Rev. P. 
A. (Canon) Sheehan, D.D. Published by 
the Mission Church Press, 1545 Trement 
St., Boston, Mass. 31 pages. Price, $4.00 
per hundred. 

Canon Sheehan used all the eloquence 
and power of his literary talent to express 
in this short monograph his enthusiastic 
love for St. Alphonsus. It is not a biog- 
raphy in any sense of the word, but a 
brief study of the essential features that 
made Alphonsus Liguori a saint and a 
chosen instrument of Providence to 
counteract the Voltairian hatred of reli- 
gion and the Jansenistic rigorism of his 
day. This timely reprint of Canon Shee- 
han’s splendid study should do much to 
overcome the new paganism of indiffer- 


can awaken the most 
indifferent soul. 
—D.F.M. 

Franco. Who is He? What Does He 
Fight For? By Edward Lodge Curran, 
D.D. Published by the International Cath- 
olic Truth Society, 407 Bergen St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 47 pages. Price, 10 cents each, 
including postage; 50 for $4.00. 

hose who would answer and offset 
the current propaganda against Spain’s 
General Franco and his cause, have a 
large and _ difficult task on their hands. 
Misinformation and lies have spread so 
far and wide and deep that every avenue 
of publicity must be used to uproot them. 
This is the first pamphlet we have seen 
on the matter and it will do its sturdy 
bit in the cause of truth about Spain. 
It explains General Franco’s background; 
his stand on public issues before the Civil 
War; his stated program for Spain when 
the war is won. We want to see it on 
many pamphlet racks. — D. F. M. 

Fr. Constant Lievens, SJ. By Lieut.- 
Col. F. J. Bowen. Herder, St. Louis. 
Pp. 176. Price, $1.25. 

This life reads like a novel, or like 
something out of Apostolic times. Yet 
its hero, Fr. Lievens, died in 1895, at 
the early age of 38, and after only seven 
years as an active missionary in India. 
In those seven years, however, his ac- 
complishments in converting the natives 
are something unparalleled in modern 
times. In fact, he is called “the greatest 
missionary since St. Francis Xavier.” On 
his arrival at this mission of Chota 
Nagpur, India, in 1885, he found a mere 
handful of Christians; when, broken in 
health, he left India in 1892, there were 
in the same section 80,000 converts. The 
book is well written and moderately 
priced, and deserves wide circulation. — 


R. J. M 
SOCIOLOGY 
Economics and Finance. Compiled and 
published by St. John’s Abbey, College- 
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ville, Minn. 1937. 103 pp. Single copies, 
30c postpaid. 

This volume, the second of a series of 
four on “The Social Problem,” contains 
five chapters on Capitalism; others on 
Economic Planning, Labor Unions and 
Quadragesimo Anno, Socialism and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, Distributism, and finally, 
three chapters on Money and Credit. The 
one on the Nature of Capitalism seems 
especially clear and convincing; it is 
really a development of the Pope’s doc- 
trine in Quadragesimo Anno, although 
the author does not make explicit refer- 
ence to the pertinent passages of the 
Encyclical. This is true also of the Chap- 
ter on Economic Planning, which con- 
tains good Papal doctrine, but without 
explicit reference. Such references would 
surely strengthen the presentation. In 
the Chapters on Money, it is somewhat 
surprising to find only vague and pass- 
ing mention of Fr. Coughlin, and no 
reference whatever in the bibliography to 
his lectures or his book on money; par- 
ticularly since the author seems to ad- 
vocate “The United States Bank” idea, 
once so ardently sponsored by Fr. Cough- 
lin. The general tone of the lectures is 
popular and fairly easy to follow; and 
one very commendable point is the ad- 
mirably low price of this provocative 
volume. — R. J. M. 

SCRIPTURE 
An Introduction to the Textual Criti- 
cism of the New Testament. By Leo 
Vaganay. Translated by Rev. B. V. Mil- 
ler, D.D. B. Herder Book Company. St. 
Louis, Missouri. Price, $1.35. 

This book bears out the old adage 
that good things come in small packages. 
It is a small book for the subject matter 
covered (for the book contains only 207 
pages); but the author has succeeded in 
covering the whole field of material, and 
that in a very scholarly manner. This 
introduction will be highly appreciated 
and I hope widely used by professors 
and students of Scripture. It is also popu- 
lar enough in its style to be read and 
enjoyed by anyone who is interested in 
learning about the manner in which so 
many saints and scholars and great men 
outside the Church have labored to pre- 
serve and to reconstruct the text of the 
inspired word of God. 

It was the author’s fine ability to make 
a selection of topics that enabled him 
to cover the whole ground of textual 
criticism in four chapters. He is to be 
highly praised for this. And the chapter 

that he adds “Some Examples for Begin- 


ners” is an excellent practical lesson in 
this most fundamental of Scriptural 
studies. —E. A. M. 

PAMPHLET 

Aids to Purity. By a Redemptorist 
Father. Published by Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Indiana. 32 pages. 
Price: single copy, 10c; 5 or more, 5c 
- copy; in lots of 100, $3.00 per 100. 

In books, magazines, and newspapers 
by the hundreds and every day, —in 
articles, stories and pictures, — young 
people of today are fed ideas that tend 
to develop harmful and wrong attitudes 
towards the management of the sex prob- 
lem; and parents and older people only 
too often have their saner views on it 
shaken. 

It is right then that a better, a 

thier, a saner,—truly Christain 
teaching be kept before them, to save 
them from perilous error and encourage 
them in their nobler feelings and practice. 
The author speaks straight from the 
shoulder, therefore. He uses non-Catholic 
sources on principle: to make people see 
that purity is God’s law written in our 
very nature, and remove all suspicion of 
exaggeration. 

He answers two questions: why be 
pure and how to remain pure. He does 
not dodge problems. His aids to remain 
pure are not mere dont’s — they are posi- 
tive helps. — A. T. Z. 

Prayers for Our Times. By James J. 
McQuade, S.J. Published by The 
Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. Price, 5c. 

The key to the prayers in this little 
pamphlet is perhaps contained in the 
foreword: “It is urged on all sides in 
Catholic circles that the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ is the modern 
appea of the Church. It is likewise said, 
and with truth, that the solution to our 
social problems lies in the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body of Christ. With the 
firm conviction that these things are true, 
we offer this booklet of prayers.” 

There are prayers: “For a Right View- 
point;” “That the Mass may Matter;” 
“Against Communism ;” “Against Capital- 
ism;” “For Catholic Action;” in gratitude 
for our union with Christ, “We Thank 
You;” “For International Peace;” and 
“For a Catholic Social Order.” 

Groups interested in furthering Cath- 
olic Social Action might well make use 
of these prayers in their meetings both 
as an inspiration and to obtain the neces- 
sary light and grace to work out their 
purposes in the proper way.— WM. S. B. 

—D. F. M. 
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B®. Catholic Events % 


Persons: 

The Reverend Joseph A. Beil, C.Ss.R., the oldest Redemptorist in the United 
States and one of the oldest in the world, celebrated the 60th anniversary of his 
ordination to the Priesthood on August 29th at St. Alphonsus Church, Chicago. 
Father Beil was born in New Orleans in 1852, was ordained at Ilchester, Mary- 
land, September Ist, 1877, by Cardinal (then Bishop) Gibbons of Baltimore. Since 
then he has taken a prominent part in the foundation and direction of many 
middle western Redemptorist houses. He was among the first Redemptorists 
sent to Oconomowoc to take possession of the property on which the major sem- 
inary was to be erected. 

His Holiness Pope Pius XI, speaking to 200 Belgian Catholic school teachers 
and a group of American pilgrims in a general audience at Castelgondolfo, recently 
laid new stress on the importance of Catholic education; “Woe to Belgium,” he 
said, “woe to every country without exception, if instruction and education are 
being neglected. Worse if they are being hindered, and worse still if they are 
being fought against, as alas, happens to be the case in a country which is not 
outside Europe. To lament and cry will be useless, unless a nation returns to this 
unique remedy, a Christian education.” 


The hierarchy of Spain, representing 2 Cardinals, 6 archbishops, 35 bishops and 
5 vicars capitular, has addressed a joint pastoral letter to all the bishops of the 
world giving an authoritative statement as to its position on the Spanish Civil War. 
The pastoral affirms that 20,000 churches in Spain have been destroyed or 
sacked; 40 per cent of the clergy in the devastated dioceses have been killed, 
in some dioceses 80 per cent; and 300,000 laymen have been killed because of 
their religion. It gives details of the tortures and killings and pillage and denies 
that the Rightists have been guilty of the excesses perpetrated by the Reds. The 
Rightist movement, ‘the letter adds, guarantees order, strengthens patriotism, and 
has caused the manifestation of Christian life to flourish. There is no other hope 
of recovery of justice and peace in Spain, affirm the prelates of that country, 
than the triumph of the Rightist cause. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Haas, president of St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, was invested as domestic prelate to the Holy Father at St. Francis 
Seminary Chapel on August 24th. On the same day it was announced that he 
is to be the first dean of a newly established School of Social Science at Cath- 
olic University, Washington, D. C. Msgr. Haas is nationally known as an 
expert on labor problems, is a member of President Roosevelt’s National Labor 
Relations Board. A few days before his investiture as Monsignor he was 
called in by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins to mediate in the silk strike 
that had tied up 50,000 workers in the east. He helped bring the strike to a 
speedy termination. 

The Reverend William Richard Arnold of the Fort Wayne diocese has been 
named chief of chaplains of the United States Army by President Roosevelt. He 
has served as chaplain to the First Cavalry division at Fort Bliss, Texas and as 
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director of the chaplains’ school, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. He has the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, but will be elevated to the rank of colonel with his new office. 
He is the first Catholic priest to hold the office of chief of chaplains in the army. 


The American Mercury in its August issue brought forward charges of pro- 
loyalist sympathy and propaganda on the part of American newspapers and gave 
detailed evidences of this from a review of specific issues of the New York Times. 
This is noteworthy because many writers had excepted the Times from the charge 
of partiality applied to the Press as a whole. The theme of the American Mercury 
article is that “the most conservative journals in America have reported on the 
Spanish conflict from a point of view almost as prejudiced as that of the 
Communist Daily Worker.” 


The World Conference (Protestant) on Church, Community and State, held 
last month at Oxford, England, in its first official act called on the church to begin 
working for social justice, by setting an example in its own conduct of business 
affairs and by correcting the failures due to the inadequacy in church teachings to 
which a large part of the public support of revolutionary movements was 
ascribed. The report laid as much responsibility on the church as on other causes 
for the inequalities of opportunity, the enhancement of acquisitiveness and the 
economic rivalries that have caused the whole social and economic problem. 
Places: 


In Germany, at Aix-la-Chapelle, 800,000 pilgrims gathered for the traditional 
ceremonies in which the famous relics of Our Lord kept in the Cathedral there 
were venerated. The celebration lasted two weeks, and all the churches of the 
city were thronged during that time and public expressions of faith and loyalty 
were made. Visiting bishops were greeted with spontaneous demonstrations of 
sympathy and respect and outdoor processions were held. ... The Rev. Rupert 
Mayer, S.J., who had been sentenced to six months in jail because he had preached 
against the Nazi persecution of the Church, has been quietly released from prison 
because of the national outcry against his imprisonment. 


In Moscow, Russia, the directors of the International Atheist Movement 
have decided on the establishment of a central bureau in New York to direct 
atheistic campaigns in both North and South America. The bureau will have 
a committee of nine delegates from atheist groups in the various countries who 
will be appointed by the Central Committee in Moscow. However, a special com- 
missariat will be created for the spread of atheism in Mexico because of the 
acuteness of the struggle against religion there. ... This announcement was 
made simultaneously with release of the news that the Russians are organizing 
a new calendar, to begin dating from the time of the Soviet revolution, renaming 
the months and days. Sunday is to be called Stalin and Saturday Lenin. 


In Switzerland, a bill which would have prohibited Free Masonry in that 
country was defeated by the House of Delegates by a vote of 102 to 2. Catholic 
Deputies were among those who voted against the bill. Deputy Wick of the 
Catholic Conservative Party explained their action on the ground that the 
bill would pave the way' for other laws of exception and for the enforcement 
of the laws against the Jesuits and Convents that are still on the Swiss statute 
books but not enforced. He also stated that the law would center attention upon 
masonry and promote it whereas at present it is fading rapidly. 
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My brother and I were twins. We 
looked so much alike that no one could 
tell us apart.. One day in school my 
brother threw spitballs and I was pun- 
ished. My brother was arrested for speed- 
ing and I spent three days in jail and 
paid a fine for it. I had a girl and my 
brother ran off with her. But last week 
I got even with him. I died and they 
buried him! 


* 


Joan went to the seashore and met the 
young man with whom she had quarreled 
the year before. 

“Sorry,” she murmured sweetly. “I 
didn’t quite get your name.” 

“IT know you didn’t,” said he cheer- 
fully. “But you tried hard enough.” 

% 


“Doctor,” said the sick man, “the other 
doctcrs seem to differ from you in their 
diagnosis of my case.” 

“T know,” replied the medical man, 
cheerfully, “but I am confident the post- 
mortem will show that I was right.” 


* 


The big game hunter was at a dance. 

“T killed four lions one day,” he boasted 
to his suffering partner. 

“How wonderful,” he replied. “Did 
you tread on them?” 


* 


A professor was once accosted by a 
dirty little bootblack. “Shine your shoes, 
sir?” i 

The professor was disgusted by the 
dirt on the lad’s face. “I don’t want a 
shine, my lad,” he said, “but if you’ll go 
and wash your face I'll give you a six- 
pence.” i 

“Right guv’nor,” replied the boy, as he 
made his way to a neighboring fountain. 
Soon he returned looking much cleaner. 

“Well, my boy,” said the professor, 
“you have earned your sixpence; here it 
$a 99 


““] don’t want your sixpence, guv’nor,” 
replicd the boy. “You ’ang on to it and 
get your ’air cut.” 

x 

Barber: “Will you have anything on 

your face when I am finished ?” 


Customer: “I don’t know, but I hope 
you’ll leave my nose.” 
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“Well, Mrs. Johnsing,” a colored phy- 
sician announced after taking her hus- 
band’s temperature, “ah has knocked the 
fever out of him.” 

“Sho’ nuff,” was the excited reply. “Am 
he gwine t’ get well, den?” 

“No’m,” answered the doctor, “dey is 
no hope for him, but yo has de satisfac- 
tion of knowin’ he died cured.” 

*% 

Rastus: “I got me an electric razor.” 

Moses: “Huh! You is up-to-date.” + 

Rastus: “Yas, suh! I electrocutes mah 
opponents ! 


* 
Silas Clam 
Lies on the floor, 
He tried to slam 
A swinging door. 


The old lady was very much afraid of 
passing her destination. Leaning forward 
she poked the street car conductor in 
the ribs with her umbrella. 

“Ts that the First National Bank, my 
good man?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied the conductor 
hastily, “that’s me.” 


*% 

A young doctor, whose practice was not 
great, sat in his study reading away a 
lazy afternoon. His servant appeared at 
the door. 

“Doctor, them boys is stealin’ your 
green apples again. Shall I chase them 
away ?” 

The doctor looked thoughtful for a 
moment, then leveled his eyes at his 
servant. 

“No!” he said. 


* 
“So you have a baby brother. What’s 
his name?” 
“I ain’t got the slightest idea. We 
can’t understand a word he says.” 
* 
“Now, will you play bridge when your 
wife gives a party?” 
“No, never! I can’t stand her shindigs.” 
* 
Old Lady (to man with dog): “What 
kind of a dog is that?” 
Man: “He’s a spaniel, madam. 
Old Lady: “My, my, isn’t it a good 
thing he’s not over their now.” 
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